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INTRODUCTION 


Agriculture  is  the  dominant  activity  in  the  20  Republics  of  Latin  America 
despite  substantial  development  of  minerals  and  industry.   Nearly  60  percent 
of  their  198  million  people  live  in  rural  areas.   Farm  production  provides 
one-fourth  of  the  total  gross  national  product.   Except  in  Chile  and 
Venezuela,  its  share  exceeds  that  of  any  other  economic  activity;  and  except 
in  those  countries  and  Bolivia,  one  or  a  few  agricultural  exports  provide 
most  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  import  industrial  and  consumer  goods 
essential  to  economic  development. 

Economic  growth  was  weakened  by  declines  in  world  prices  for  export  products 
after  1950.   Present  estimates  indicate  that,  in  terms  of  1950  prices,  the 
per  capita  gross  national  product  of  the  20  Rspublics  rose  from  $256  to  $307 
from  1950  to  1959,  an  average  growth  of  less  than  2  percent  annually,   A 
growing  trend  toward  adjustment  and  recovery,  evident  since  1955,  has  been 
accompanied  by  increasing  barriers  against  many  agricultural  imports  and  new 
programs  to  increase  farm  production  and  improve  rural  living  levels.   Re- 
cently formed  free  trade  associations  in  Central  and  South  America  promise 
increased  economic  cooperation  and  reciprocal  trade  between  Latin  American 
countries. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  region's  area  of  7.7  million  square  miles  is 
classed  as  unproductive.   Cultivated  lands,  comprising  5  percent  of  the  total 
area  and  pastureland  20  percent,  are  concentrated  in  the  tropical  highlands 
or  in  the  lowlands  of  the  temperate  and  subtropical  zones  (Northern  ^fexico, 
Cuba,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile).   The  remainder  are  forest  lands  which  often 
provide  limited  grazing  and  areas  for  future  agricultural  development. 

Corn  is  the  predominant  crop,  found  wherever  it  can  be  grown  for  food  in  most 
of  the  20  Republics.   Pulses,  potatoes,  mandioca  (cassava),  and  plantains  are 
widely  grown  as  subsistence  crops.   Other  cereals  and  oilseeds  are  important 
in  temperate  areas,  particularly  Argentina  and  Uruguay.   Except  in  these  two 
countries,  per  capita  production  of  meat  and  animal  products  is  low  even 
though  the  region  has  nearly  20  percent  of  the  world's  cattle  population. 
Better  lands  are  often  devoted  to  commercial  production  of  coffee,  bananas, 
sugarcane,  cotton,  and  cacao. 

Average  per  capita  food  consumption  was  estimated  at  2,600  calories  per  day 
in  1958.   These  consumption  rates  ranged  from  less  than  1,900  calories  in 
Bolivia  and  Haiti  to  more  than  3,000  in  Argentina.   This  fluctuation  in- 
dicates, to  some  degree,  the  variation  in  levels  and  distribution  of  national 
incomes.   Low  consumption  rates  are  associated  with  countries  having  a  large 
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rural  population,  particularly  in  tropical  regions  with  limited  opportunity 
for  production  of  cereals  and  other  basic  food  crops. 

Trade  data  indicate  that  agricultural  products  provided,  in  value,  about  54 
percent  of  total  exports  from  the  region.   Without  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Venezuela  they  provided  82  percent.   In  contrast,  agricultural  imports  were 
only  14  percent  of  the  total.   Coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  and  bananas  provided  55 
percent  of  total  agricultural  exports;  cotton,  grains,  meat,  and  wool 
another  25  percent.   Wheat  and  flour,  and  edible  fats  and  oils  were  impor- 
tant imports , 

About  44  percent  of  all  farm  exports  were  to  the  Ihited  States,  which  takes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  region's  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  sugar,  and  wool. 
The  nations  of  Western  Eruope  also  provide  important  markets,  particularly 
for  grain  and  livestock  products.   The  United  States  ranks  also  as  the 
region's  principal  supplier  of  farm  products,  with  over  45  percent  of  the 
total  imports.   Many  agricultural  imports  are  from  neighboring  countries, 
particularly  Argentina.   The  20  Republics  furnish  a  market  for  from  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  agricultural  products  exported  from  the  United  States. 

A  new  emphasis  upon  agriculture  promises  substantial  progress  in  production 
for  both  export  and  domestic  consumption.   However,  with  population  growth 
and  expected  expansion  of  industry  and  mineral  production,  the  region  should 
remain  an  important  market  for  agricultural  products. 
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Food  consumption  levels   per  capita:      Estimates   for  the   20   Latin  American   Republics,    1958 


Country 


Grain 
products 


Sugar 


Tubers 


Pulses 


Vege- 
tables 


Fruit 

and 
nuts 


Meat 


Fats 

and 

oils 


Whole 
milk 


Eggs 


Total 
per  day 


Mexico 

Costa  Rica 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Haiti 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

20  Republics 


Kg.. 
151 

91 
112 
129 
147 

92 
118 

108 
53 
64 

75 

84 

76 
87 
98 

131 
95 

131 
67 

107 

108 


33 

51 
24 
29 
22 
43 
28 

40 
28 
18 

44 
31 

28 
27 
26 

37 
41 
29 
23 
31 

36 


Kg.- 


13 
14 
7 
13 
11 
30 

163 
96 

147 

76 
58 

74 

123 

70 

74 
184 

88 
212 

48 

104 


16 

12 
20 
14 
12 
8 
10 

13 

9 

21 

6 
14 

11 

10 

6 

2 
22 
10 
11 

1 

14 


K&. 
24 

39 
45 
42 
19 
38 
30 

20 
24 
34 

35 

19 

23 
27 
16 

39 
14 
67 
37 
35 

26 


64 

173 
56 
89 
80 
79 

139 

29 
187 
153 

159 

194 

187 
95 
77 

81 
97 
38 
50 
57 

95 


Kg.. 
22 

26 
14 
12 
10 
20 
30 

42 

12 

6 

32 
23 

18 
22 
29 

117 
35 
30 
71 

108 

39 


K&- 
10 

12 
5 
4 
3 
3 
7 

16 
9 
3 

6 
7 

6 
5 

4 

15 
6 

10 
5 

16 


Kg.. 
75 

97 
50 
31 
23 
74 
44 

104 

53 

8 

57 
69 

16 
27 
16 

109 
45 
81 
56 

153 

61 


Kg.. 
5 

6 

4 
3 
3 
4 
5 

3 
4 
3 

2 
6 

1 
3 
1 

7 
5 
4 
2 
6 


Calories 
2,725 

2,555 
1,975 
2,175 
2,190 
1,985 
2,370 

2,870 
1,950 
1,875 

2,225 
2,255 

1,935 
2,040 
1,880 

3,360 
2,815 
2,610 
2,355 
2,945 

2,645 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  nations  in  Latin  America 
but  economic  progress  remains  extremely  dependent  upon  agriculture.  Although 
crop  and  livestock  production  provide  only  20  percent  of  gross  national 
product »  they  account  for  over  90  percent  of  total  export  value.  Argentina 
is  making  progress  in  developing  mineral  production  but,  as  yet,  most  raw 
materials  for  industry  are  iiiq>orted  or  produced  on  farms. 

Growth  of  agriculture,  particularly  grain  and  oilseed  production,  slowed 
after  World  War  II  as  Argentina  encouraged  expansion  of  industry.   The  re- 
sulting trade  and  monetary  deficits  contributed  to  the  financial  crisis  and 
led  Argentina  to  institute  its  economic  stabilization  program  to  promote  re- 
covery.  New  policies  consider  programs  to  revitalize  farm  production  and 
trade  as  essential  to  the  country's  efforts  for  recovery. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — With  an  area  of  108  million  square  miles, 
Argentina's  land  area  is  about  one- third  that  of  the  United  States.   Pbpu- 
lation,  estimated  at  21  million  in  1960,  is  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
nearly  2  percent.  Approximately  30  percent  of  its  people  are  rural  with  23 
percent  of  its  active  labor  force  of  8.2  million  engaged  in  farming. 

Most  productive  lands  are  devoted  to  agriculture.   Farms  occupy  4A5  million 
acres  -  nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Roughly  60  percent  of 
farmlands  are  in  pasture  and  forage,  15  percent  in  crops,  with  25  percent  in 
forest  and  wasteland.  About  60  percent  of  all  farms  are  in  the  temperate 
"pampa"  region  which  includes  most  of  the  five  Central  Provinces  bordering 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  city. 

Agriculture  is  influenced  by  large  landholdings  established  by  grants  during 
the  colonial  period  and  after  independence  early  in  the  19th  century. 
Although  the  number  of  small  farms  is  increasing,  those  exceeding  1,000 
hectares  (1  hectare  =  2.471  acres)  account  for  70  percent  of  land  in  farms. 
The  large  managed  "estancia"  is  typical  in  livestock  grazing  areas.   Large 
landholders  usually  lease  land  on  a  rental  or  sharecrop  basis  for  crop  and 
more  Intensive  livestock  enterprises. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — The  country's  most  Important  crops  (wheat, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  oilseeds)  are  produced  in  the  pampa  region. 
With  over  three- fourths  of  the  total  cattle  and  hogs,  this  area  is  the  center 
of  the  important  meat  and  dairy  industries.  Wool  production  is  predominant 
in  the  arid  region  south  and  west,  which  also  has  irrigated  areas  important 
for  deciduous  fruit  and  vineyard  crops.   Livestock  production  is  assuming 
greater  importance  in  the  humid  and  subtropical  northern  regions  that  are 
most  Important  for  cotton,  sugarcane,  citrus  fruits,  tea,  and  quebracho. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Despite  its  importance  in  food  ex- 
ports, Argentina  ranks  as  a  well-fed  nation.  Average  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption, estimated  at  3,360  calories  per  day  in  1958,  is  high  in  protein. 
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Agricultural  imports  are  limited,  mainly  to  tropical  products  such  as 
bananas,  coffee,  and  cacao. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. --Current  policies  emphasize  growth  in  agricultural 
production  and  trade  as  a  basis  for  economic  recovery.   Within  recent  years, 
Argentina  has  eliminated  state  monopolies  and  controls  upon  agricultural 
trade.   The  free  exchange  market  was  reestablished  in  1959. 

New  programs  provide  for  a  substantial  expansion  in  research,  extension, 
credit,  and  other  services  needed  to  overcome  the  lag  in  technology,  par- 
ticularly in  soils,  pasture,  and  livestock  management.   Present  policies 
emphasize  livestock  production  but  long-range  objectives  aim  at  overall  ex- 
pansion in  fairm  output. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Rising  domestic  consumption  and  other  factors  have 
decreased  amounts  available  for  export.  Argentina  ranks  as  one  of  the  four 
leading  exporters  of  most  grain  and  oilseed  and  livestock  products.   In  1959, 
those  products  accounted,  in  value,  for  about  90  percent  of  all  exports.   In 
contrast,  agricultural  products  comprised  less  than  5  percent  of  total  im- 
ports. The  net  surplus  of  agricultural  exports  is  essential  for  imports  of 
industrial  products  and  consumer  goods  important  to  the  Argentine  economy. 

Argentine  farm  products  move  to  many  world  markets;  nearly  70  percent  went  to 
Europe.   The  United  Kingdom  provided  Argentina's  principal  market  in  1959 
with  about  one- fourth  of  total  exports.   The  Netherlands,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Sweden  are  other  important  European  markets.   The  United  States, 
third  in  exports,  provided  an  important  market  for  wool,  canned  beef,  casein, 
tung  oil,  and  quebracho.   Brazil  provided  the  principal  market  for  wheat  and 
led  other  countries  as  a  source  of  supply  for  Argentina's  agricultural 
imports. 

Farm  production  has  not  responded,  as  yet,  to  the  higher  incentives  provided 
by  the  trade  and  exchange  reforms  of  early  1959.   The  production  index 
estimated  for  1959-60  was  about  10  percent  below  1957-58,  owing  in  part  to 
the  effects  of  drought  upon  wheat  and  cereal  crops.   However,  favorable 
cattle  prices  are  encouraging  producers  to  rebuild  cattle  herds  -  reduced 
from  47  million  to  41  million  head  by  heavy  slaughter  from  1956  to  1958. 
New  technical  programs  offer  some  new  possibility  for  future  expansion  in 
the  production  and  export  of  livestock  and  other  important  agricultural 
products.   Since  expansion  of  farm  area  is  limited,  expansion  of  Argentine 
agricultural  production  and  trade  will  depend  upon  ability  to  improve 
productivity  of  present  pasture  and  cropland. 
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U.S. -Argentine  trade:  Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Argentina 
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U.S.  imports  from  Argentina  '.        1958 
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BOLIVIA 


Although  two- thirds  of  Bolivia's  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  pro- 
duction is  insufficient  for  domestic  needs.   Agriculture  and  livestock  pro- 
duction account  for  one- third  of  the  gross  national  product,  more  than  any 
other  economic  activity.   However,  they  represent  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  exports. 

Inadequate  transportation,  rugged  terrain,  and  poor  communications  together 
with  the  higher  priority  given  to  the  development  of  minerals  have  con- 
tributed to  the  low  level  of  agricultural  output. 

1.   Population  and  land  use. --The  total  land  area  of  Bolivia  is  about  431,000 
square  miles.   The  population  of  3.5  million  is  growing  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  2  percent;  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  rural. 
The  heaviest  concentration  of  population  is  on  the  Altiplano,  or  high  Andean 
plateau. 

About  40  percent  of  the  total  area  is  forest  land  and  22  percent  unproductive 
land.   Most  of  the  remainder  is  pasture  and  grassland,  much  of  which  is  suit- 
able for  cultivation.   Farms  accounted  for  33  million  hectares  (1  hectare  - 
2.471  acres)  or  about  one-third  of  the  country's  total  area  in  1950. 
Approximately  654,000  hectares,  or  2  percent  of  total  farmland,  was  under 
cultivation.   The  1950  census  indicated  that  only  6  percent  of  all  farms 
exceeded  1,000  hectares,  yet  they  represented  92  percent  of  total  farmland. 
At  the  other  extreme,  70  percent  of  all  farms  with  less  than  10  hectares  in 
size,  but  made  up  only  0.4  percent  of  the  total.   The  agrarian  reform  of  1953 
considerably  modified  the  landholding  system.   Rights  to  private  lands  were 
restored,  on  a  communal  basis,  to  many  Indian  villages.   Tenants,  share- 
croppers, and  other  occupants  received  land  rights  and  since  1955  the  govern- 
ment has  granted  individual  titles  for  more  than  2  million  hectares  of  lands. 

Production  of  most  small  farms  is  on  a  subsistence  basis.   Medium  and  small 
farms,  devoted  to  commercial  crops  and  dairy  production,  are  located  near 
population  centers  and  in  more  productive  valleys  bordering  the  plateau 
region.   Crop  production  is  being  developed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  eastern 
lowland  areas,  but  progress  is  restricted  by  inadequate  transportation  to 
principal  consuming  areas. 

The  main  crops  on  the  Altiplano  are  potatoes,  grains,  and  livestock.   In  the 
Cochabamba  Valley  area,  at  lower  elevations,  the  production  is  more  diversi- 
fied, and  includes  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.   The  eastern  lowland  areas 
have  experienced  the  greatest  agricultural  increase;  production  of  sugar, 
rice,  and  corn  in  this  area  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years. 
Production  of  livestock,  brazil  nuts,  and  rubber  are  also  centered  in  this 
area. 

3.   Consumption  and  self-sufficiency .--Average  daily  intake  of  food  in  1958 
was  1,880  calories  per  capita.   Potatoes,  corn,  barley,  yuca  (cassava),  and 
quinoa  are  supplemented  by  small  quantities  of  fruits,  vegetables,  sugar,  and 
meat  in  the  basic  diet.   Consumption  is  highest  in  urban  areas,  but  diets 
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are  low  in  protein  and  protective  £oods.  Wheat,  sugar,  and  fats  and  oils  are 
the  most  important  food  items  that  are  imported, 

4,  Agricultural  policies. --A  government  policy  of  subsidizing  imports  of 
agricultural  products  has  discouraged  increased  production  of  some  crops. 
The  program  of  land  redistribution  is  intended  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Bolivia  is  heavily  dependent  upon  minerals  for 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  food  and  other  imports;  agricultural  products 
account  for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  value  of  exports  but  one-fourth  of 
imports.  The  principal  agricultural  export  items  are  rubber,  brazil  nuts, 
vicuna  wool,  and  coffee;  exports  of  the  latter  commodity  have  increased 
sharply  in  recent  years.  Grains  and  products,  sugar,  and  lard  are  important 
import  products . 

The  United  States  takes  most  of  the  brazil  nuts  and  vicuna  wool  and  is  an 
important  market  for  coffee  and  hides,   Peru  is  also  a  chief  market  for 
coffee  exports;  Brazil  is  the  principal  outlet  for  Bolivia's  rubber.  Wheat 
and  flour  account  for  over  one-third  of  the  value  of  agricultural  imports; 
the  Ihiited  States  and  Argentina  are  the  principal  suppliers.   Sugar  is  im- 
ported mainly  from  Peru,  while  the  United  States  and  Argentina  are  the  main 
suppliers  of  lard. 

Per  capita  food  production,  while  still  at  low  levels,  is  higher  than  in 
earlier  years,   Hich  of  the  increase  has  been  in  crops  grown  in  the  eastern 
lowland,  mainly  sugar  and  rice.   Increases  in  future  food  output  can  be 
expected  to  come  largely  from  development  of  the  lowland  areas. 
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U.S. -Bolivian  trade:   Dotoestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 
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BRAZIL 


Brazil's  economy  is  based  largely  on  agriculture,  although  recent  years  have 
brought  rapid  advances  in  industry  and  the  mineral  sectors.  Agricultural 
exports  account  for  approxitoately  90  percent  of  total  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  with  coffee  alone  accounting  for  60-70  percent  of  the  total. 
Despite  this,  however,  agriculture  accounts  for  only  one- third  of  total 
national  income.   Low  incomes  per  capita  maintain  living  standards  at  sub- 
standard levels  for  much  of  the  rural  population,  particularly  in  northeast 
Brazil. 

Brazil's  agricultural  exports  are  largely  tropical  and  semi tropical  com- 
modities, and  its  imports  temperate  zone  products.   Its  economy  is,  there- 
fore, naturally  complementary  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --Brazil's  estimated  population  in  1960  was  65.7 
million.   Growth  of  industry  has  encouraged  some  shift  of  workers  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  in  recent  years,  but  about  51  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
still  employed  in  agriculture.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  3,286,170 
square  miles  in  the  country  is  unoccupied  except  for  a  few  cattle  herders, 
collectors  of  forest  products,  and  Indian  tribes.   Only  2  percent  of  the 
total  area  is  in  crops  and  more  than  50  percent  in  forest.  Cropland  is 
located  mainly  along  the  eastern  borders  and  pasturelands  occupy  extensive 
areas  in  the  northeastern  and  central  highlands. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Brazil  produces  more  than  half  the  world's 
total  supply  of  coffee  and  practically  all  the  babassu  nuts,  brazil  nuts, 
and  oitlcica  oil.   It  is  also  the  most  important  producer  of  castor  beans 
and  dry  edible  beans.   It  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  cacao  beans  and 
third  in  com,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  is  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  meat. 
Sugar  and  cacao  plantations  occupy  most  of  the  cropland  in  northeast  Brazil; 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  the  central  part;  and  cattle  ranches,  along  with 
small  grains,  the  southern  part.  Subsistence  crops  --  such  as  yuca 
(cassava),  corn,  beans,  and  rice  —  are  produced  by  small  landowners, 
squatters,  or  plantation  workers  throughout  the  country.  A  large  part  of 
the  cotton  is  grown  by  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  or  by  small  owners. 
Large  plantations  predominate  in  the  production  of  the  principal  export 

crop — coffee. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Current  estimates  show  that  Brazilians 
receive  an  average  of  2,800  calories  per  day.   The  average  diet  appears  to 

be  adequate,  although  there  is  wide  variation  between  areas  of  the  country 
and  among  income  groups.   In  general  the  diet  is  poorest  in  the  northeast 
where  almost  one-third  of  the  people  live.   Except  for  wheat,  the  country  is 
largely  self-sufficient  in  staple  food  items  at  present  consxuaption  levels, 
although  it  requires  supplementary  imports  of  some  foods  from  time  to  time. 
Yuca  (cassava)  is  Important  in  the  diet,  especially  among  the  lower  income 
classes.   Other  staple  foods  are  rice,  beans,  com,  dried  meat,  fish,  and 
game. 
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4.  Agricultural  policies, — Brazilian  agricultural  policy  Is  directed  toward 
attaining  self-sufficiency  In  food  and  fiber  production  and  the  expansion  of 
exports  to  maximize  foreign  exchange  earnings.   Subsidies  are  maintained  on 
production  of  many  products.   Wheat  output  is  being  encouraged  through  high 
support  prices  and  improved  storage  and  transportation  facilities.   For  many 
years  Brazil  has  had  a  system  of  exchange  controls  which  have  restricted  im- 
ports and  encouraged  exports.   Recently  all  exports  except  coffee  and  cacao 
have  been  placed  in  the  free  exchange  market.   The  cost  of  exchange  applied 
to  Imports  of  essential  products  such  as  petroleum  and  wheat  has  been  raised 
from  100  cruzeiros  per  U.S.  dollar  to  200  cruzeiros,  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  a  single  exchange  rate  may  be  adopted  soon.   Imports  are  also 
restricted  by  bilateral  trading  arrangements  and  high  import  tariffs. 

Brazil  has  a  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  for  the  exchange  of  Brazilian 
tropical  fruit,  lumber,  and  coffee  for  Argentine  wheat  and  deciduous  fruit. 
A  similar  agreement  exists  with  Uruguay.   Brazil  has  a  3-year  trade  arrange- 
ment with  the  USSR  involving  approximately  $100  million  trade  each  way. 
Barter  agreements  have  also  been  made  with  some  satellite  countries. 

Brazil  is  a  member  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  wherein  7  countries 
have  agreed  to  progressively  eliminate  trade  barriers  among  themselves. 
Brazil  is  also  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) . 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. — Brazil  is  the  world's  largest  coffee  exporter  and  is 
the  principal  source  of  agricultural  imports  into  the  United  States.   The 
United  States  has  taken  about  60  percent  of  Brazil's  coffee  exports  in  recent 
years  and  43  percent  of  its  cacao,  as  well  as  sizable  quantities  of  other 
agricultural  commodities.   In  turn,  the  United  States  sends  Brazil  wheat  and 
flour,  fats  and  oils,  tobacco,  and  feed  grains,  largely  under  Title  I  of 
F.L.  480  in  recent  years.   In  previous  years  the  United  States  sent  Brazil 
lard,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  a  variety  of  processed  foods.   U.S.  dollar 
agricultural  exports  to  Brazil  are  hampered  by  balance  of  payments  diffi- 
culties and  restrictions  on  imports  to  protect  domestic  production.   In 
spite  of  a  heavy  subsidy  on  wheat  production,  however,  Brazil  must  Import 
about  75  percent  of  its  requirements.   In  1960  Brazil  ranked  fourth  in  Latin 
America  as  a  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Internal  inflation,  social  unrest,  and  a  severe  Imbalance  in  exchange 
characterize  the  Brazilian  economy.   In  the  meantime,  Industry  continues  to 
attract  outside  capital,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  optimism  about  the 
future  of  Brazilian  business.   The  depressed  condition  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  related  to  types  of  agriculture  and  systems  of  landholding.   It 
constitutes  a  serious  problem,  the  solution  of  which  appears  to  be  tied  to 
development  and  exploitation  of  land  and  mineral  resources  in  the  interior. 
This  will  require  substantial  investment  in  transportation,  communication, 
and  social  development.   New  programs  and  revised  exchange  policies  may  lay 
the  groundwork  for  opening  up  vast  areas  for  development  in  both  agriculture 
and  industry. 
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U.S. -Brazilian  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Brazil 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Brazil 


1958 


1959 


:    Million 
:  dollars 

Butter : 

Nonfat  dry  milk : 

Gelatin,   edible : 

Barley  malt : 

Wheat ,   grain : 

Wheat  flour : 

Hops : 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds....: 
Cottonseed  oil,  refined...: 
Food  for  relief  or  : 

charity : 

Other  agricultural  : 

products : 

Total  agricultural      : 

products :    40.1 

Other  products :        485.4 

Total  exports :       525.5 


Million 
dollars 


1.9 

0 

2.1 

0.8 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

28.1 

41.3 

2.2 

(L/) 

1.9 

1.7 

.2 

.2 

1.5 

0 

.3 

.4 

1.5 

1.8 

Coffee,   raw 

Cocoa  or  cocoa  beans 

Cocoa  and  chocolate, 

unsweetened 

Cacao  butter 

Tapioca,    flour   &  cassava. 
Brazil  nuts,    shelled  and 

unshelled 

Sugar ,    cane 

Carnauba  wax 

Oiticica  oil 

Castor  oil 

Sisal  and  henequen 

Beef,  canned,  including 

corned 

Other  meats  and 

preparations 

Hair,  sheep  and  cabretta 

skins 
Other  hides  and  skins .... 
Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products 

Total  imports :   558.4 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

406.5 

452.7 

38.6 

33.9 

.8 

5.3 

3.1 

2.3 

1.4 

2.1 

6.2 

5.9 

0 

1.3 

11.7 

11.0 

1.3 

.5 

8.7 

7.6 

4.7 

4.0 

3.0 

6.5 

1.1 

4.4 

1.9 

1.9 

3.1 

5.0 

4.2 

8.2 

496.3 

552.6 

62.1 

58.6 

611.2 


U   Less  than  $50,000. 
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Agriculture  Is  secondary  to  mining  and  Industry  In  Chile.   Farm  production 
provides  only  15  percent  of  the  country's  Income  and  employs  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  active  labor  force.  Most  production  Is  for  domestic  use. 
Mineral  products,  particularly  copper  and  nitrate,  provide  most  of  the 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  Imports  of  Industrial  and  consumer  goods. 

Farm  production  failed  to  keep  pace  with  demand  as  Chile  encouraged  the 
growth  of  Industry  after  World  War  II.   Rising  food  Imports  contributed  to 
the  serious  growth  of  Inflation,  which  led  to  trade  and  monetairy  reforms 
under  the  economic  stabilization  program  In  1956.   Increased  self-sufficiency 
of  farm  production  Is  one  of  the  Important  goals  of  this  program.   Chile  has 
experienced  difficulty  in  expanding  its  farm  production,  owing  to  limi- 
tations In  farm  area,  credit,  and  farm  organization. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Chile's  land  area  of  286,396  square  miles 
slightly  exceeds  that  of  Texas.   Population,  estimated  at  7.6  million  in 
1960,  is  growing  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  2.5  percent  each  year.   Despite 
a  significant  shift  to  urban  centers  during  recent  years,  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  population  is  classified  as  rural. 

Farmlands  of  68  million  acres  are  about  38  percent  of  total  area.   The 
recent  census  indicated  that  only  8  percent  of  the  farm  area  is  in  crops  or 
fallow,  40  percent  in  pasture,  and  31  percent  in  forest  and  woodland. 
Recent  Chilean  studies  estimate  a  potential  agricultural  area  (assuming  im- 
proved irrigation  and  conservation  practices)  of  74  million  acres--36  per- 
cent available  for  crops,  64  percent  for  pasture. 

More  than  80  percent  of  Chilean  farms  are  located  in  the  Central  Valley, 
which  contains  most  of  the  arable  lands.   Large  landholdlngs  are  a  dominant 
factor  affecting  land  use.   Farms  exceeding  1,000  hectares  (2,471  acres) 
were  less  than  3  percent  of  total  farms  but  accounted  for  41  percent  of 
arable  land  and  80  percent  of  total  farmland  in  1955.   In  contrast,  small 
farms  of  less  than  20  hectares  made  up  about  65  percent  of  farms  but  only  2 
percent  of  the  farm  area. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Though  the  amount  of  arable  land  is  limited  by 
lack  of  rainfall,  climate  and  soils  support  a  widely  diversified  agriculture. 
Wheat  and  cattle  rank  as  the  principal  farm  enterprises,  particularly  in 
south-central  Chile.   This  area  is  also  important  for  oats,  potatoes, 
deciduous  fruits,  and  sugar  beets.   Pulses,  vegetables,  grapes,  corn, 
barley,  rice,  and  oilseeds  are  Important  irrigated  crops  in  the  semlarld 
region  further  north.   The  plains  area  of  southern  Chile  has  excellent 
pasture  which  supports  Chile's  important  wool  industry. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --The  Chilean  people  are  reasonably 
well  fed.  Average  dally  food  Intake  was  estimated  to  be  2,610  calories  per 
person  in  1958.   Cereal  products  provide  about  one-half  the  food  in  the 
average  diet.   Sugar,  potatoes,  pulses,  fruit,  vegetable  oils,  meat,  and 
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daily  products  are  also  Important.   During  recent  years,  an  Improved  diet 
for  the  urban  population  has  necessitated  greater  dependence  upon  Imports, 
particularly  of  wheat,  vegetable  oils,  and  meat. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. --Since  1955,  Chilean  policies  have  placed  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  agricultural  production.   This  has  been  reflected  in 
removal  of  the  price  and  marketing  controls  which  had  previously  restricted 
production  incentives.   Tlie  agricultural  and  transport  development  plan, 
initiated  in  1954,  aims  at  expansion  of  irrigation,  credit,  and  educational 
services  with  a  program  to  improve  farm-to-market  roads  and  marketing 
facilities. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. — Since  World  War  II,  Chile  has  shifted  from  a  position 
of  net  surplus  to  a  substantial  deficit  in  agricultural  trade.  Agricultural 
products--principally  of  barley,  oats,  pulses,  fruits  and  vegetables--ac- 
counted,  in  value,  for  about  6.5  percent  of  total  exports  in  1959.  Wheat, 
sugar,  cattle  for  slaughter,  tea,  and  cotton  were  important  among  agri- 
cultural products,  which  made  up  about  20  percent  of  all  imports. 

Countries  of  Western  Europe  provide  Chile^s  principal  farm  markets,  taking  a 
largp  share  of  its  wool  and  pulse  exports.   The  United  States  provides  an  im- 
portant market  for  Chile's  fruits  and  accounted  for  about  12  percent  of  1959 
exports.   The  United  States  ranked  close  to  Argentina  as  a  major  source  of 
agricultural  imports.   Peru  and  Brazil  are  also  important  in  Chile's  import 
trade. 

Chile's  progress  in  expanding  production  has  been  somewhat  limited.   The  per 
capita  index  of  agricultural  production  rose  only  3  percent  between  1955  and 
1960.   This  reflects  larger  production  of  cereal  grains,  potatoes,  beans, 
sugar,  meat,  and  dairy  products.   Removal  of  price  controls  also  stabilized 
demand  for  farm  products  so  that  gains  in  production  are  generally  reflected 
in  reduced  import  needs.   The  rise  in  cost  of  living  has  been  stabilized, 
but  a  high  rate  of  inflation  continues  as  a  major  obstacle  to  needed  ex- 
pansion in  irrigation,  transportation,  agricultural  credit,  and  other 
services  needed  to  improve  agriculture. 
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U.S. -Chilean  trade:      Domestic  exports   and   imports   for  consumption,    1958  and   1959 


U.S.   exports   to   Chile 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Chile 


1958 


1959 


Million 
dollars 


Million 
dollars 


Lard :  (1./)  0.2 

Tallow,  inedible :  QJ)  .2 

Gelatin,  edible :  0.1  .1 

Fruits  and  preparations...:  .1  .1 
Cotton,  excluding         : 

linters :  1.3  1.2 

Rice,  milled :  (1./)  .5 

Wheat  flour :  .1  .2 

Soybean  oil :  .1  1.4 

Other  oils  and  fats,      : 

vegetable,  exp :  .1  (1./) 

Tobacco,  leaf :  .3  .3 

HDps :  .4  .3 

Seeds,  field  and  garden...:  .1  .1 
Vegetables   and                            : 

preparations :  .1  .1 

Food  for  relief  or  : 

charity :  11.5  5.3 

Other  agricultural        : 

products :  .2  .5 

Total  agricultural      : 

products :  14.4  10.5 

Other  products :  133.9  125.9 

Total  exports :  148.3  136.4 


Horses   for  breeding 

Goat   and  kid   skins 

Sausage   casings 

Beeswax ,    crude 

Wool,    unmf d . ,    dutiable... 

Grapes ,  fresh 

Melons 

Peaches,  green,  ripe,  etc 
Prunes  and  plums,  green 

or  ripe 

Grape  wine 

Lentils 

Beans,  dry,  ripe 

Garlic 

Onions 

Other  vegetables  and      : 

preparations :      .  1 

Other  agricultural        : 

products :      .4 

Total  agricultural      : 

products :     4.8 

Other  products :   122.8 

Total  imports :   127.6 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

0.3 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.9 

5.6 


150.5 


156.1 


y   Less  than  $50,000. 
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COLOMBIA 


Colombia  Is  an  agricultural  country,  although  mineral  production  and  Industry 
have  made  substantial  progress  In  recent  years.  A  majority  of  the  Colombian 
people  live  In  rural  areas.   Farms  provide  nearly  40  percent  of  national  In- 
come and  most  of  the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Rugged  terrain,  lack  of  transportation,  and  Inefficient  farm  organization  are 
major  obstacles  to  agricultural  development  and  contribute  to  the  low  Income 
and  living  standards  of  the  rural  population.   During  recent  years,  Colombia 
has  placed  Increasing  emphasis  upon  development  programs  to  expand  farm  pro- 
duction and  Improve  the  welfare  of  Its  rural  people. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Colombia  occupies  an  area  of  439,530  square 
miles — almost  twice  the  size  of  Texas.   Population,  estimated  at  14  million 
In  1960,  Is  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  2.7  percent.   Despite 
a  substantial  urban  movement  during  recent  years,  approximately  55  percent  of 
the  population  Is  rural. 

A  recent  census  Indicates  that  farms  occupy  72.5  million  acres- -approximately 
one- fourth  of  the  total  land  area.  About  3  percent  of  total  land  area  is  in 
crops,  23  percent  in  pastures,  and  54  percent  in  forests.  Most  of  the 
country's  farms  are  located  In  the  westeim  half  of  the  country.   Small  sub- 
sistence farms  of  5  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2.471  acres)  or  less,  which  account 
for  more  than  55  percent  of  all  farms,  are  typical  of  the  heavily  populated 
highland  region.   Large  farms  of  500  hectares  or  more  occupy  31  percent  of 
total  farmland,  often  in  the  more  productive  lowland  and  plateau  areas. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Coffee  is  the  principal  commercial  crop;  with 
cacao,  it  is  usually  grown  on  small  farms  on  the  mountain  slopes.  Wheat, 
barley,  rice,  sugarcane,  bananas,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  also  important 
commercial  crops.   Com  is  the  basic  food  crop  which,  together  with  cassava, 
potatoes,  beans,  potatoes,  panela,  and  local  fruits  and  vegetables,  provides 
much  of  the  food  supply  for  the  rural  population.   Per  capita  production  of 
meat  is  low,  although  many  of  the  better  farmlands  are  devoted  to  livestock. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Average  per  capita  food  consumption, 
estimated  at  2,225  calories  per  day  in  1958,  is  below  desirable  levels  for 
both  calories  and  protein.   At  present  consumption  levels,  Colombia  is  self- 
sufficient  in  production  of  basic  food  crops  (corn,  beans,  cassava,  sugar- 
cane, potatoes,  rice,  etc.),  milk,  and  meat,  which  account  for  about  70  per- 
cent of  food  supply.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  cacao,  and  fats  and  oils  are 
imported  mainly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  urban  population.   During  recent 
years  Colombia  has  shifted  from  substantial  Imports  to  small  exports  of 
cotton. 

4.  Agricultural  policies.  —  In  recent  years  Colombia  has  placed  increased 
emphasis  upon  agriculture  and  rural  problems.   Price  supports,  with  expansion 
of  farm  credit,  irrigation,  and  technical  services,  have  encouraged  increased 
domestic  production  of  imported  products  such  as  rice,  barley,  vegetable  oil, 
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and  cotton.   New  programs  aim  at  forcing  more  intensive  use  of  present  farm 
lands,  resettlement,  and  colonization  on  public  lands. 

5.   Trade  and  outlook. --Colombia  is  the  second  world  supplier  of  coffee. 
That  commodity,  with  bananas  and  other  agricultural  products,  made  up  80 
percent  of  total  exports,  valued  at  $473  million  in  1959.  Agricultural 
products — principally  cereal  products,  fats  and  oils,  and  animal  and 
vegetable  fibers- -accounted,  in  value,  for  about  15  percent  of  total  imports. 

The  United  States  continued  its  predominant  position  in  Colombia's  agri- 
cultural trade,  taking  three-fourths  of  its  exports  and  supplying  45  percent 
of  its  imports.  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Canada  were  also 
important  export  markets.   The  Philippine  Republic  and  Ecuador  ranked  high 
as  sources  for  Imported  products. 

Colombia  is  making  progress  in  its  efforts  to  diversify  and  improve  its 
farm  production.   The  per  capita  index  of  production  has  Increased  10  per- 
cent between  1957  and  1960.   Important  gains,  evident  in  cotton,  rice,  and 
barley  production,  may  be  extended  to  other  important  imported  products, 
particularly  vegetable  oils.   Reclamation  and  irrigation  projects  are 
opening  new  areas  for  cultivated  crops  in  the  Cauca,  Magdalena,  Sinu  and 
other  important  river  basins.   Colonization  and  resettlement  programs  being 
undertaken  by  the  government  will  open  new  lands  east  of  the  Andean  High- 
lands to  farm  production. 
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U.S. -Colombian  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Colombia 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Colombia 


1958 


1959 


Mil 
dol 


lion 
lars 


Milk,  dried,  nonfat :  0.2 

Other  dairy  products :  .3 

Tallow,  inedible :  1.4 

Stearic  acid :  .4 

Other  animal  fats  and     : 

oils :  .1 

Cotton,  unmanufactured,...:  6.5 

Fruits  and  preparations...:  .1 

Barley  malt :  2.2 

Barley,   grain :  .4 

Wheat,   grain :  4.7 

Wheat   flour :  .9 

Other  grains   and  : 

preparations :  .8 

Soybean  oil,    refined :  .4 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined...:  0 
Other  vegetable   oils               : 

and  fats :  .2 

Hops :  1.0 

Vegetables  and  : 

preparations :  .1 

Food  for  relief  or        : 

charity :  4.3 

Other  agricultural        : 

products :  1 .6 

Total  agricultural      : 

products :  25.6 

Other  products :  157.7 

Total  exports :  183.3 


Million 

dollars 

0.1 

.1 

1.8 

.3 

.2 
1.2 

.2 
2.6 

.2 
5.1 
1.9 

.5 

4.1 

.5 

.4 
1.3 

.1 

1.6 

1.4 

23.6 


Coffee,  raw 

Bananas 

Other  agricultural 
products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products . . . , 
Total  imports 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

291.0 

291.9 

1.0 

1.4 

.7 

.5 

292.7 

293.8 

39.1 

46.0 

331.8 

339.8 
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COSTA  RICA 


Costa  Rica  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  and  agriculture  far  out- 
ranks industry  or  commerce  in  relative  importance.  The  forest  resources  of 
the  country  have  never  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  although  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  forests  and  woodlands  cover  about  four- fifths  of  the  total  area. 
Mining  activities  have  never  been  large,  but  mining  has  attracted  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  attention,  promotion,  and  investment. 

Among  the  problems  hindering  the  development  of  nearly  all  branches  of  the 
country's  agriculture  are  a  lack  of  modem  technology,  failure  to  make  full 
use  of  available  arable  lands,  need  for  more  credit  facilities,  and  in- 
adequacy of  transportation  facilities.   In  spite  of  the  progress  made  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  livestock  sector,  agricultural  production 
as  a  whole  is  not  keeping  pace  with  advances  being  made  in  other  sectors  of 
the  economy . 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Costa  Rica,  with  a  total  area  of  around  19,700 
square  miles,  is  next  to  the  smallest  of  the  Central  American  republics. 
About  three- fourths  of  the  population,  estimated  at  1.17  million  in  1960, 
are  rural.  Approximately  85  percent  of  the  people  are  of  European  descent. 
Costa  Rica  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  population  growth  in  the  world, 
somewhat  more  than  3.5  percent  per  year.  About  54  percent  of  the  working 
population  is  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  census  of  1955  indicated  that  4,603,000  acres,  or  37  per- 
cent of  the  total  area,  was  in  farms.  About  6  percent  of  the  total  area  is 
cultivated,  3  percent  in  permanent  crops,  14  percent  in  pasture,  and  13  per- 
cent in  farm  woodlands.  The  agriculture  of  the  Central  Plateau,  where  most 
of  the  population  is  concentrated,  is  characterized  by  many  small  indi- 
vidually owned  farms  interspersed  with  large  estates.   On  the  coasts  the 
large-scale  operations  of  a  fruit  company  predominate,  although  there  are 
numerous  small  planters  who  sell  their  product  to  the  company. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — For  years,  coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao  have 
been  the  big  commercial  crops  of  Costa  Rica.   Recently  cattle  and  meat 
products  have  replaced  abaca  as  the  fourth  ranking  export.   Com,  beans, 
rice,  and  sugar  are  important  food  crops,  although  sugar  now  is  of  in- 
creasing importance  as  an  export.   The  three  basic  food  crops  occupy  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  cultivated  permanent  crop  area;  the  three  main  export 
crops  occupy  almost  25  percent  while  the  sugarcane  area  for  the  1960-61  crop 
was  Just  over  3  percent.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  abaca  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  cultivated  acreage.   The  livestock  industry  is  becoming  increasingly 
important,  and  in  1959  the  value  of  live  animals  and  meat  products  exported 
amounted  to  4.5  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  compared  with  1.2  per- 
cent in  1955. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Per  capita  food  consuiiq>tion  averaged 
2,555  calories  in  1958.  Almost  three- fourths  was  supplied  by  cereals,  sugar, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Animal  products  and  pulses  supplied  one- fourth  and 
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cacao  and  vegetable  oils  made  up  the  remainder.  Costa  Rica  falls  within  a 
group  of  7  Latin  American  countries  whose  dally  calorie  Intake  Is  over  2,500 
but  Is  lowest  In  that  group  In  consumption  of  total  proteins.  However, 
Costa  Rica  ranks  above  Mexico  and  Brazil  In  consumption  of  proteins  from 
animal  sources.  At  present  consumption  levels,  Costa  Rica  is  self-sufficient 
in  production  of  the  basic  foods  except  when  adverse  weather  limits  the  local 
supply.  Wheat  flour,  processed  milk,  and  lard  are  Imported,  along  with 
certain  canned  or  processed  foods  for  the  city  market. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. --For  some  years  Costa  Rica  has  been  encouraging 
Increased  agricultural  production  in  an  effort  to  reduce  imports.   Special 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  improvement  of  the  cattle  herds  in  order  to 
supply  increasing  domestic  demand  for  meat  and  other  livestock  products,  as 
well  as  to  assure  additional  exports.  Government  programs  involve  agri- 
cultural education,  financial  assistance  through  loans,  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  country's  actual  and  potential  agricultural  resources. 

The  National  Production  Council  is  one  of  three  major  factors  in  Costa  Rica's 
attainment  of  self-sufficiency  in  its  basic  crops.  The  other  two  factors  are 
the  operation  of  the  extension  program  and  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
credits. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Agricultural  commodities  make  up  95  percent  by  value 
of  Costa  Rica's  exports,  which  totaled  $79.7  million  in  1959.  Total  Imports 
amounted  to  $102.7  million,  of  which  agricultural  products  accounted  for  only 
about  15  percent.  The  principal  agricultural  imports  are  dairy  products,  hog 
lard,  wheat  and  flour,  and  animal  feed. 

The  United  States  is  traditionally  the  first  market  for  Costa  Rican  products 
and  is  the  chief  supplier  of  the  country's  Imports.  This  country  takes  50 
to  55  percent  of  Costa  Rica's  exports  and  supplies  50  to  60  percent  of  its 
Imports.  Western  Europe,  particularly  West  Germany,  is  an  Important  export 
market.   It  is  also  a  source  of  Imports,  as  are  Canada  and  Japan;  and  the 
other  Central  American  republics  are  stepping  up  their  trade  with  Costa  Rica. 

The  Costa  Rican  Government  is  emphasizing  programs  to  expand,  diversify,  and 
improve  agricultural  production  throughout  the  country.  This  policy  is 
based  on  two  premises.   First,  coffee  exports,  in  spite  of  the  downward 
trend  in  world  prices,  will  continue  to  be  the  major  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change; second,  additional  sources  of  revenue  must  be  developed  to  reduce 
Import  expenditures  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
population.   But  the  production  of  the  basic  food  items  is  barely  keeping  up 
with  population  expansion.   Consequently,  the  country  continues  to  Import 
wheat  and  flour,  processed  milk,  and  lard  as  well  as  canned  and  dried  fruit, 
variety  meats,  and  poultry  feed. 
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U.S. -Costa  Rican  trade:      Domestic  exports   and   Imports   for  consumption,    1958  and   1959 


U.S.   exports   to   Costa  Rica 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Costa  Rica.'   1958 


1959 


Lard , 

Rice,  milled , 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Mixed  poultry  feed , 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils, 

Leaf  tobacco 

Dry  beans 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total   agricultural 
products 

Other  products , 

Total  exports , 


Million 

dollars 

0.3 

0 

.3 

1.6 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.1 

1.5 


5.0 
36.7 
41.7 


Million 

dollars 

0.6 

.5 

.3 

1.7 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1.7 

6.4 
34.4 
40.8 


Coffee,    raw 

Bananas 

Cacao 

Abaca 

Beef,    fresh,    chilled, 

frozen 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products 

Total  imports. . .  . 


Million 

dollars 

19.3 

9.8 

3.6 

1.3 


.5 

.4 


34.9 

1.1 

36.0 


Million 

dollars 

13.2 

7.7 

5.2 

1.5 

3.2 

.J_ 

31.5 

1.2 

32.7 
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CUBA 


Cuba's  economy  for  many  years  has  rested  on  the  production  and  export  of 
sugar  and  its  byproducts.   From  its  independence  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  Cuba  and  the  United  States  maintained  close  trade  and  other 
economic  ties  until  1961,  when  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  and  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  restricted. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --Population  in  Cuba  was  estimated  at  6.8  million 
in  1960,  about  70  percent  of  which  is  considered  to  be  rural.  The  country 
is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  total  land  area  of 
slightly  more  than  44,000  square  miles.  About  80  percent  of  the  total  is  in 
farms.  An  estimated  18  percent  is  cultivated,  11  percent  in  forests,  34 
percent  in  pastures,  and  15  percent  is  considered  not  cultivable. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Agriculture  has  been  highly  specialized,  with 
sugar  production  predominating.  Other  important  commercial  crops  are 
tobacco,  bananas,  coffee,  pineapples,  winter  vegetables,  and  henequen.  The 
principal  food  crops  are  corn,  beans,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  yams, 
3aica  (cassava),  and  plantains.  Agricultural  production,  both  total  and  per 
capita.  Increased  steadily  through  1959-60,  but  estimated  output  in  1960-61 
reverses  this  trend.  The  Castro  Government,  which  took  office  in  January 
1959,  nationalized  most  farms  in  Cuba. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency.  —  In  the  past  Cuba  has  imported  about 
25  to  30  percent  of  its  total  requirements  for  food  (on  a  calorie  basis) , 
much  of  this  from  the  United  States.   Rice,  wheat  (or  flour),  and  lard  were 
the  principal  import  items,  although  a  wide  variety  of  foods  was  imported. 
The  estimated  daily  caloric  intake  was  2,870  per  capita  in  1958,  with  grains 
a  little  less  than  one- third  of  the  total.  The  total  food  consumption  may 
have  declined  since  then.   Cuba  produces  no  wheat  and  little  lard,  but  pro- 
duction of  rice  supplies  about  half  the  rice  consumption.   Cattle  production 
more  than  met  domestic  consumption  requirements  until  -recently,  when  there 
has  been  some  Indication  that  meat  supplies  are  short. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. — For  some  years  the  Cuban  Government  has  con- 
trolled almost  every  phase  of  the  sugar  industry,  including  production, 
marketing,  labor,  etc.  Minimum  producer  prices  were  in  effect  for  foods 
such  as  corn,  rice,  and  meat,  and  maximum  prices  to  consumers  were 
established.   Cuba  is  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  also  has  bilateral  agreements  with  many  countries. 

The  Castro  Govenunent  carried  government  intervention  to  the  extreme.   It 
nationalized  industry  and  agriculture  and  set  up  mechanisms  for  the  direct 
control  of  all  imports  and  exports.   The  INRA  (Instituto  Nacional  de  Reforma 
Agraria)  controls  all  land  and  agricultural  development  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  agrarian  reform  program. 

5.  Trade  and  out look. --Sugar  with  its  byproducts  is  Cuba's  most  important 
export,  accounting  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  total  export  value.   Other 
important  exports  are  tobacco,  pineapples,  and  winter  vegetables.   Until  1960 
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Cuba  was  the  first  Latin  American  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports.   In 
that  year  it  dropped  to  second  and  in  1961  will  drop  still  farther.  Cuba 
used  to  send  the  bulk  of  its  exports  to  the  United  States,  but  in  1960  it 
diversified  its  markets  as  well  as  its  source  of  supply  for  agricultural 
products.   U.S.  exports  to  Cuba  were  varied,  the  important  ones  being  wheat 
and  flour,  rice,  lard,  processed  milk,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

During  the  summer  of  1960  the  United  States  found  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
sugar  quota  for  Cuba  by  700,000  tons  and  the  1961  quota  for  Cuba  was  set  at 
zero.   Because  of  continued  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Castro  Government, 
the  United  States  in  October  1960  removed  from  general  export  license  all 
commodities  exportable  to  Cuba  with  the  exception  of  unsubsidized  foods, 
medicines,  and  medical  supplies.   In  March  1961  further  revisions  were  made 
in  the  lists  of  commodities  requiring  validated  licenses  for  exportation  to 
Cuba. 

Predictions  with  regard  to  any  facet  of  Cuba's  economy  would  be  pure  specu- 
lation at  the  moment.   Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  present  political 
climate  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  assumption  is  that  trade 
between  the  two  countries  will  come  to  a  virtual  standstill,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  food  items  that  may  move  from  the  United  States 
to  Cuba  to  avert  acute  hunger. 
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U.S. -Cuban  trade:      Domestic  exports   and   imports   for  consumption,    1958  and   1959 


U.S.   exports   to   Cuba 


1958 


1959 


U.S.    imports    from  Cuba 


1958 


1959 


:  Million  Million 

:  dollars  dollars 

Lard :  20.7  19.7 

Rice,   milled :  39.9  35.0 

Wheat,   grain :  7.0  9.0 

Wheat   flour :  7.1  6,3 

Beans,   dry,    ripe :  7.9  8.1 

Pork  and  pork  : 

products!,/.. :  11.1  10.9 

Dairy  products :  2.2  2.3 

Other  agricultural  : 

products :  49.2  41.0 

Total  agricultural      : 

products :  145.1  132.3 

Other  products :  398.4  302.4 

Total  exports :  543.5  434.7 

1/  Other  than  lard. 


Sugar 

Molasses,    inedible.., 
Tobacco,   unmanufactured 
Pineapple,    fresh  and 

prepared 

Other  agricultural 

products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products..., 
Total  imports. 


Million 

dollars 

380.7 

22.1 

25.4 

5.3 

18.0 


451.5 

65.9 

517.4 


Million 

dollars 

348.9 

10.5 

27.9 

3.5 

16.8 

407 . 6 

59.6 

467.2 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Dominican  Republic  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  although  the 
mining  of  iron  ore  and  bauxite  is  increasing  in  importance.   Exports  of  the 
four  major  crops--sugar,  cacao  beans,  coffee,  and  tobacco--provide  most  of 
the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Inadequate  rainfall  is  the  major  problem  hindering  further  agricultural 
development.   Almost  a  third  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  too  dry  for  the 
economical  production  of  crops  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.   However,  a 
wide  network  of  irrigation  canals  has  been  constructed  throughout  the  country, 
and  further  works  are  contemplated. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  an  area  of 
19,333  square  miles.   Population,  estimated  at  3  million  in  1960,  has  been 
expanding  at  an  average  annual  rate  exceeding  3  percent.   There  has  been 
considerable  migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city  during  recent  years,  but 
about  two- thirds  of  the  population  are  still  rural. 

The  1950  census  indicated  that  there  were  276,848  farms  registered,  with  a 
total  area  of  5.8  million  acres  -  almost  one-half  (47.7  percent)  of  the  total 
land  area.   Small  subsistence  farms  of  5  hectares  (1  hectare  I  2.471  acres) 
or  less  accounted  for  more  than  64  percent  of  all  farms  but  only  12  percent 
of  the  farmland.   On  the  other  hand,  large  farms  of  over  200  hectares  repre- 
sented less  than  1  percent  of  all  farm  units  but  37  percent  of  the  area  in 
farms. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Sugar  is  the  principal  conmercial  crop, 
followed  by  cacao  beans,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  bananas.   Rice  is  the  basic 
food  crop;  with  corn,  cassava,  potatoes,  sugar,  bananas  and  plantains,  it 
provides  much  of  the  food  supply  for  the  rural  population  and  low-income 
urban  groups.   Beef  and  milk  production  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  small 
quantities  of  beef  are  exported. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Average  per  capita  food  consumption, 
estimated  at  1,950  calories  per  day  in  1958,  is  below  desirable  caloric  and 
protein  intake  standards.  At  this  level  of  consumption  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  almost  self-sufficient  in  its  food  production,  with  only  wheat, 
cereal  preparations,  prepared  and  condensed  milk,  and  assorted  canned  goods 
Imported  on  any  significant  scale. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. — The  agricultural  policies  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  directed  toward  overall  agricultural  expansion  through  higher 
productivity,  more  agricultural  processing,  and  increased  exports.   Greater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  full  utilization  of  the  country's  arable  land. 
Crop  production,  especially  rice,  is  being  stimulated  through  construction  of 
new  irrigation  systems  and  the  opening  of  new  lands  to  cultivation. 
Industrialization  involving  agricultural  commodities  is  on  the  rise,  and  1960 
saw  the  completion  of  a  new  flour  mill  which  converted  the  Republic  from  a 
wheat- flour  to  a  wheat-grain  importer. 
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5.   Trade  and  outlook. --The  Dominican  Republic  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
sugar  exporters.   That  commodity,  along  with  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco, 
bananas,  and  other  agricultural  products,  made  up  90  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports valued  at  $130  million  in  1959.  Agricultural  products--principally 
wheat  flour,  cereal  preparations,  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  and  live 
animals--accounted,  in  value,  for  only  8  percent  of  total  imports  for  that 
year. 

The  United  States  takes  roughly  one-half  of  the  Dominican  Republic's  agri- 
cultural exports  and  supplies  about  60  percent  of  its  agricultural  imports. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  aside  from  wheat  flour 
and  other  grains  and  preparations,  have  been  primarily  canned  and  processed 
food  products.   However,  the  United  States  has  constituted  the  major  market 
for  Dominican  coffee,  cacao,  molasses,  and  bananas,  and  in  most  years,  an 
important  sugar  market.   The  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Ireland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  also  important  export  markets.   Canada  ranks  high  as  a  supplier 
for  agricultural  imports. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  keeping  agricultural 
production  above  the  soaring  population  growth.   The  per  capita  index  of 
production  has  increased  less  than  3  percent  since  1957.   However,  important 
gains  made  in  meat  and  milk  production  may  be  extended  to  other  imported 
products  as  more  intensive  use  is  made  of  land  and  agricultural  facilities. 
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U.S. -Dominican  Republic  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to 
Dominican  Republic 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from 
Dominican  Republic 


1958 


1959 


Wheat  flour 

Other  grains  and 

preparations , 

Cattle , 

Dairy  products , 

Meats 

Tallow,  inedible 

Fruits  and  preparations, 

Peanuts,  shelled , 

Vegetables  and 

preparations 

Other  agricultural 

products , 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products 

Total  exports 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

1.0 

1.5 

.8 

.7 

.3 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

0 

1.2 


76.0 


1.2 


:  Million 

:  dollars 

Coffee,    raw :  21.9 

Cacao  beans :  20 . 2 

Chocolate :  6.7 

Bananas :  2.9 

Beef,    fresh,    chilled,  : 

frozen :  1.2 

Corn,    grain :  1.0 

Sugar,   cane :  8.2 

Molasses,    unfit   for  : 

human  consumption :  2.5 

Other  molasses    and  : 

sugar  sirup :  .4 

Other  agricultural         : 

products :  1.2 

Total  agricultural       : 
products : 

Other  products : 

Total  imoorts :    71.8 


Million 

dollars 

15.1 

14.7 

5.4 

3.4 

1.7 

1.2 

14.1 

4.9 

.2 

1.6 


75.2 
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ECUADOR 


Ecuador's  economy  Is  based  on  agriculture.   Farm  production  accounts  £or  over 
90  percent  of  Its  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  slightly  over  one-third  of 
the  national  product.  The  general  development  of  the  country  Is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  production  and  trade  In  a  few  agricultural 
commodities. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Population,  estimated  at  4.3  million.  Is  grow- 
ing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  3  percent.   Two  noticeable  trends  are 
the  gradual  movement  from  the  Sierra  or  Andean  highlands  to  the  coastal 
region  and  migration  from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas.   Nevertheless,  50  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  Is  engaged  In  agricultural  activities  and  about  60 
percent  of  the  population  Is  still  rural. 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  country's  land  area  of  64  million  acres  Is 
cultivated;  an  additional  7  percent  Is  In  pasture.  A  sizable  portion  of  the 
total  land  area  remains  as  public  domain.   The  Sierra  and  the  Guayas  River 
Basin  In  the  southeastern  lowlands  have  the  largest  areas  of  cultivated 
land.   The  Orlente  region  east  of  the  Andes  Mountains  and  the  north  Pacific 
lowlands  have  few  settlers  and  are  little  developed.   Large  plantation  agri- 
culture Is  characteristic  of  those  crops  grown  for  export  In  the  lowlands, 
whereas  In  the  Sierra  (highlands)  there  are  numerous  small  farms  In  addition 
to  the  larger  holdings.   Communal  ownership  of  land  Is  also  common  among  the 
Indian  population  In  much  of  the  Sierra. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --The  coastal  region  Is  the  center  of  production 
for  the  commercial  crops  of  bananas,  cacao,  rice,  and  coffee.   In  the  Sierra, 
production  Is  largely  for  local  consumption;  the  major  crops  are  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  rye.  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  production  Is  also 
Important  In  the  Sierra,  and  some  beef  cattle  are  raised  In  the  coastal 
region. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Dally  per  capita  food  consumption 
averaged  about  1,935  calories  In  1958.  The  majority  of  the  rural  population 
on  the  coast  has  a  higher  level  of  food  Intake  than  those  In  the  highlands, 
but  even  there  diet  Is  often  Insufficient,  lacking  particularly  In  proteins. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  In  the  highlands  depend  mostly  on  grains  and  pulses. 
Cereals  account  for  almost  two- fifths  of  total  caloric  Intake;  sugar, 
bananas,  and  potatoes  are  other  Important  foods.  Consumption  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  Is  relatively  small.  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  vegetable 
oil,  and  milk  Imports,  Ecuador  Is  self-sufiB.clent  In  food;  slightly  less  than 
half  of  the  wheat  supply  Is  Imported. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. — With  the  objective  of  Increasing  the  production 
of  commodities  which  Ecuador  nonnally  imports,  the  government  has  expanded 
the  amount  of  credit  available  for  the  production  of  wheat,  rice,  castor 
bean,  peanuts,  sesame,  and  cotton.   The  government  has  established  a  pilot 
colonization  program  in  the  coastal  lowlands  for  the  development  of  new 
agricultural  areas. 
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5.  Trade  and  outlook, --Over  90  percent  of  the  value  of  Ecuador's  exports  is 
accounted  for  by  the  four  major  agricultural  exports--bananas,  cocoa, 
coffee,  and  rice.  Bananas  are  the  principal  exchange  earner  and  the  country 
is  now  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  this  commodity.  The  main  agri- 
cultural imports  are  wheat  and  flour,  fats  and  oils,  and  cotton.  The  United 
States  is  Ecuador's  most  important  trading  partner.   In  1959,  60  percent  of 
the  value  of  Ecuador's  total  exports- -mainly  bananas,  cocoa,  and  coffee — 
went  to  the  United  States,  which  in  turn  supplied  51  percent  of  Ecuador's 
imports. 

Ecuador's  per  capita  production  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  banana,  sugar,  and  wheat  production.  With  new  agricultural 
areas  on  the  coast  coming  into  production,  agriculture  should  continue  to 
increase  in  the  future. 
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U.S. -Ecuador  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Ecuador 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Ecuador 


1958 


1959 


Cattle  for  breeding 

Baby  chicks 

Infants'  and  dietetic 

foods 

Tallow,  inedible 

Fruits  and  preparations. 

Barley,  malt 

Wheat  grain 

Other  grains  and 

preparat  ions 

Hops 

Coconut  oil 

Cottonseed  oil 

Soybean  oil 

Other  oils  and  fats, 

vegetable ,  exp 

Vegetables  and 

preparations 

Flavoring  sirups,  etc.  . 
Food  for  relief  or 

charity 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products 

Total  exports 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

0.1 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.9 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.2 


.1 

.3 

.1 
.3 

.5 

.3 

.5 

.5 

5.3 

4.7 

41.4 

43.8 

46.7 

48.5 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans 

Coffee ,  raw 

Bananas 

Castor  beans 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human 

consumption 

Other  agricultural 

produc  ts 


Million 

dollars 

10.6 

19.1 

19.9 

.1 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products. 


Total  imports, 


50.4 


5.6 


56.0 


Million 

dollars 

11.0 

11.3 

31.0 

.2 

.1 


53.9 


6.3 


60.2 
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EL  SALVADOR 


The  economy  of  El  Salvador  rests  on  agriculture,  which  provides  a  large 
majority  of  actively  employed  Salvadorans  with  a  livelihood.  However,  the 
composition  of  the  gross  national  product  reveals  that  agriculture,  although 
still  the  most  important  sector  of  El  Salvador's  economy,  is  gradually  de- 
clining in  importance.  Manufacturing  and  construction,  while  playing  a  much 
smaller  role  than  in  industrial  nations,  nevertheless  are  growing  in  im- 
portance.  Timber  stands  of  commercial  quality  in  1952  totaled  only  105 
square  miles. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  facing  El  Salvador's  agriculture  are  the  rapidly 
expanding  population  and  growing  pressure  from  nonfood  crops  for  additional 
acreage.  Much  of  the  arable  land  in  El  Salvador  is  already  under  culti- 
vation and  it  is  important  that  available  agricultural  land  be  efficiently 
utilized. 

1.  Population  and  land  use.--El  Slavador  is  the  smallest  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  with  a  total  area  of  some  8,260  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, estimated  at  2.6  million  in  1960,  is  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  3  percent.  More  than  three- fourths  of  the  population  is  rural. 

The  1950  census  indicated  that  966,300  acres,  or  18  percent  of  the  total 
area,  were  cultivated  and  1,740,500  acres- -33  percent  of  total  area- -were  in 
pastures.  Only  507,800  acres,  or  10  percent,  were  forested.  A  large  part  of 
the  good  land  is  held  by  a  few  owners.  There  is  a  substantial  number  of 
small  independent  farmers  but  the  large  majority  of  the  rural  population  is 
classified  either  as  tenant  farmers  or  as  day  laborers. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Agricultural  commodities  account  for  most  of 
El  Salvador's  exports,  amounting  to  over  90  percent  of  the  total  in  recent 
years.  Coffee  is  the  principal  commercial  crop  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  15  percent  of  the  tot.al  agricultural  land  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop. 

Other  consaercial  crops  are  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and  balsam.  Com  and 
beans  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  daily  diet.   Other  important  staples  are  grain 
sorghum,  rice,  and  sugar.  The  country's  foreign  trade  in  food  commodities 
has  been  historically  of  minor  importance,  except  for  imports  of  wheat  and 
flour  and  exports  of  coffee.  The  livestock  industry  is  small  but  growing 
slowly  and  the  quality  of  meats  produced  is  improving. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Average  daily  per  capita  consumption 
of  food  in  El  Salvador  was  estimated  at  1,975  calories  in  1958.  At  present 
low  consumption  levels,  the  country  is  close  to  self-sufficiency  in  most  of 
the  basic  food  commodities,  but  the  growth  of  population  is  placing  an  ever- 
increasing  strain  on  productive  capacity.   In  fact,  net  imports  of  corn, 
rice,  and  beans  have  been  made  in  recent  years  and  will  probably  be  needed 
in  the  future  also.   Slaughter  cattle  and  hogs  (mostly  from  Honduras), 
wheat  flour,  small  amounts  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products  are  regularly  imported. 
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4.  Agricultural  policies. --The  government  has  been  trying  to  diversify 
agricultural  production  In  order  to  lessen  dependence  upon  the  two  principal 
exports,  coffee  and  cotton.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  arable  land  In  El 
Salvador,  making  more  efficient  production  practices  necessary  If  any  in- 
crease in  output  is  to  be  realized.  The  one  remaining  area  having  agri- 
cultural potential  is  the  Pacific  coastal  plain,  and  to  provide  access  to 
this  area  a  sizable  road  building  program  has  been  undertaken.  However,  It 
seems  unlikely  that  additional  production  can  keep  up  with  the  population 
increase  for  the  next  several  years. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Coffee  is  El  Salvador's  chief  export,  but  the  value 
of  coffee  exports  dropped  from  88  percent  of  the  total  in  1954,  valued  at 
$105  million,  to  72  percent  of  the  total  in  1958,  valued  at  $116  million. 
Cotton  climbed  from  6  percent  in  1954  to  16  percent  in  1958.  Agricultural 
Imports- -chiefly  flour  and  other  cereal  products,  slaughter  cattle,  dairy 
products,  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  fats  and  oils,  and  leaf  tobacco-- 
account  for  around  10  percent  of  total  Imports. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  El  Salvador's  best  market,  though  it  took 
only  40  percent  of  total  exports  in  1958  compared  to  86  percent  in  1951. 
Western  Germany  rose  from  a  scant  0.1  percent  in  1951  to  32  percent  in  1958. 
Other  important  markets  are  other  Western  European  countries,  Japan,  Canada, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  Total  Imports  into  El  Salvador  continue  to  come 
principally  from  the  United  States,  but  Mexico,  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
other  Western  European  nations  are  assuming  increasing  importance. 

The  United  States  supplies  roughly  half  of  the  small  amount  of  agricultural 
imports  and  should  be  able  to  keep  this  proportion  of  the  market  although 
competition  will  be  encountered  from  other  Central  American  countries  when 
they  can  supply  commodities  El  Salvador  needs. 
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U.S. -El  Salvador  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to 
El  Salvador 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from 
El  Salvador 


1958      : 

1959 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

40.7 

30.3 

5.7 

4.8 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.1 

an 

.1 

47.1 

35.7 

1.3 

1.7 

Million 
dollars 


Dairy  products 

Lard ! 

Tallow,  inedible ! 

Com : 

l^eat  flour : 

Other  grains  and  : 

preparations : 

Leaf  tobacco : 

Fruits  and  preparations....; 
Vegetables  and  preparations: 
Other  agricultural  products: 

Total  agricultural       : 
products : 

Other  products : 

Total  exports : 

1/   Less  than  $50,000. 


44.2 


Million 
dollars 


0.4 

0.4 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.6 

1.7 

1.2 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.9 

1.0 

5.3 

5.2 

JI8.9 

31.6 

36.8 


Coffee,  raw 

Coffee  essences, 

substitutes,  etc. 

Sesame  seed 

Cotton  linters 

Other  agricultural 

products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products.... 
Total  imports. 


48.4 


37.4 
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GUATEMAIA 


The  econoQ^  of  Guatemala  Is  predominantly  agricultural,  and  fainn  production 
is  the  source  of  90  to  95  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings.   In- 
dustrial development  has  been  slow,  but  manufacturing  and  certain  other 
industries  are  gaining  in  Importance.  The  mining  Industry  is  limited  in 
size  and  declining  in  importance. 

Problems  present  in  Guatemalan  agriculture  are  a  low  level  of  technological 
development,  hidden  unemployment  in  many  sectors,  and  the  low  wages  earned 
by  farm  laborers.   The  government  has  been  following  a  policy  of  placing 
emphasis  on  achieving  self-sufficiency  in  food  crops  at  higher  consumption 
levels.  This  is  considered  Important  because  of  the  decreasing  Income  from 
coffee  and  the  steadily  rising  costs  of  Imported  goods  and  services. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --Guatemala  occupies  an  area  of  4  ,042  square 
miles.  With  a  population  estimated  as  of  mid- 1960  at  3.76  million,  and  in- 
creasing at  almost  3  percent  annually,  it  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
Central  American  republics.  About  68  percent  of  the  economically  active 
population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  census  of  1950  indicated  that  9.2  million  acres,  or  34  per- 
cent of  the  total  area,  were  in  farmland.   Of  the  area  in  farms,  2.2  million 
acres  were  cultivated,  393,000  acres  were  in  coffee,  cacao,  fruit,  and 
vines,  and  there  were  1.4  million  acres  of  natural  pasture.   It  has  been 
estimated  that  forests  cover  about  62  percent  of  the  land  area,  or  16.2 
million  acres.   In  addition  to  the  Peten  forests,  this  also  Included  farm 
woodlands. 

About  half  of  the  land  area  is  publicly  owned.   There  is  much  subsistence 
farming  in  the  highlands  and  much  of  the  cultivated  land  in  this  area  is 
split  into  small,  often  scattered  units.   Small  farms  far  exceed  large  farms 
in  number,  but  most  of  the  farmland  is  in  large  holdings.  Many  of  these 
large  farms  are  Included  in  the  National  Farms,  but  a  significant  number  are 
held  by  private  families. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Commercial  farming  is  limited  largely  to 
coffee  and  banana  plantations.  The  principal  food  crops  are  corn  and  beans. 
The  coffee  lands  are  those  extending  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Mexico 
almost  to  El  Salvador.  Most  coffee  is  grown  at  elevations  of  from  2,950 
feet  to  3,300  feet  but  it  also  grows  well  at  980  feet  and  up  to  6,100  feet. 
Bananas  are  grown  in  the  lowlands  near  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Cotton  production  has  expanded  rapidly  since  1950  and  Guatemala  is  now  a 
substantial  net  exporter  of  raw  cotton.  Other  commercial  crops  are  cacao, 
essential  oils,  and  chicle. 

Although  Guatemala  produces  some  wheat,  output  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
domestic  consumption  and  the  country  imports  sizable  quantities  of  wheat 
and  flour.   Imports  of  soft  wheat  are  prohibited.   Sugar  production  has  in- 
creased steadily  for  the  past  10  years  and  there  is  land  available  for 
further  increases  in  acreage.  The  beef  cattle  Industry  is  expanding, 
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reflecting  the  gradual  adoption  o£  modern  methods  of  herd  management.   Dairy 
output  has  remained  fairly  stable  in  recent  years. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Average  daily  food  consumption  in  1958 
was  estimated  at  2,175  calories,  of  which  exactly  half  was  supplied  by  com. 
Sugar,  pulses,  and  fruits  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  remainder.   The  diet  is 
deficient  in  animal  proteins.  Guatemala  is  self-sufficient  in  practically 
all  foods  except  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  luxury  items  for  urban  dis- 
tribution. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. --In  general,  the  agricultural  policy  of  the 
government  has  been  to  emphasize  attaining  or  maintaining  self-sufficiency  in 
food  crops  at  higher  consiimption  levels.   Since  1955  the  government  has 
carried  on  a  program  of  distribution  of  government- owned  land  but  the  actual 
acreage  of  land  distributed  has  not  been  large.   The  government  has  irriga- 
tion and  electrification  projects,  either  planned  or  under  construction, 
designed  to  improve  rural  living  conditions  in  neglected  areas  of  the  country. 
It  also  supports  a  program  of  immigration  into  the  country  in  order  to 
develop  and  increase  agricultural  production. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. — Agricultural  products  are  the  source  of  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  Guatemalans  foreign  exchange  earnings,  with  coffee  furnishing  by  far 
the  greater  proportion.   Exports  totaled  $102  million  in  both  1958  and  1959. 
The  United  States  is  the  leading  market  for  Guatemalan  agricultural  exports 
and  West  Germany  is  the  second  largest  buyer.   Other  important  markets  are 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Canada. 

Agricultural  products  account  for  about  10  percent  of  the  total  imports — $150 
million  in  1958  and  $134  million  in  1959--and  consist  principally  of  wheat 
and  flour,  lard,  dairy  products,  fruits  and  edible  nuts,  vegetable  fats  and 
oils,  leaf  tobacco,  and  cattle.  Most  of  Guatemala's  imports  come  from  the 
United  States.  West  Germany  is  the  second  source  and  is  steadily  increasing 
in  importance.   Chief  U.S.  competitors  as  a  source  of  agricultural  products 
are  the  Netherlands  (lard  and  dairy  products),  Canada  (flour),  and  Denmark 
(dairy  products) . 

The  United  States  will  probably  continue  to  supply  Guatemala  with  most  of  its 
wheat  and  flour  but  the  doubling  of  import  duties  on  lard  will  discourage 
imports  of  this  item.   Development  of  a  meat-packing  industry  is  stimulating 
production  of  slaughter  cattle  so  that  imports  probably  will  decline  over 
the  next  few  years,  but  the  country  will  probably  be  a  good  market  for  pure- 
bred cattle  for  breeding.   Developments  in  the  dairy  industry  may  lead  to 
restrictions  on  imports  of  dried,  evaporated,  and  condensed  milk. 
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U.S. -Guatemalan  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Guatemala 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Guatemala 


1958 


1959 


Dairy  products 

Lard 

Tallow,  inedible 

Fruits  and  preparations. 

Rice,  milled 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Other  grains  and 

preparations 

Mixed  poultry  feeds 

Leaf  tobacco 

Vegetables  and 

preparations 

Other  agricultural 

products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products.... 
Total  exports. 


Million 
dollars 

0.7 
.5 
.9 
.4 
.4 
1.9 
1.5 

.7 
.2 
.5 

.5 

1,3 

9.5 
69.0 
78.5 


Million 
dollars 

0.6 
.9 
.8 
.2 
.1 

3.0 
.6 

.5 
.5 
.6 

.3 

1.4 

9.5 
54.6 
64.1 


Coffee  essences, 
substitutes,  etc. 

Coffee,  raw 

Abaca 

Bananas 

Essential  oils 

Other  agricultural 
products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products.... 
Total  imports, 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

0 

2.5 

53.3 

49.8 

.8 

1.9 

5.4 

5.7 

1.0 

.6 

1.5 

.8 

62.0 

61.3 

.3.9 

3.6 

65.9 


64.9 
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HAITI 


Haiti  is  basically  an  agricultural  country  but  mining  is  becoming  more 
important.  The  people  are  largely  rural — concentrated  along  the  coasts  and 
in  a  number  of  valleys,  which  constitute  the  chief  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  terrain  is  largely  mountainous  and  rocky.  Large  quantities  of  the  top 
soils  have  been  lost  through  erosion.  Another  large  part  of  the  land  re- 
source is  semiarid  and  without  irrigation.  One  of  the  big  developments  in 
progress  in  Haiti  is  the  Artibonite  Valley  project.  The  eventual  goal  of 
this  project  gives  30,000  additional  acres  of  arable  land  for  the  planting 
of  rice,  bananas,  sugarcane,  cotton,  com,  millet,  etc. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --Haiti  occupies  an  area  of  10,714  square  miles. 
Population  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  in  1960,  of  which  nearly  3  million 
are  rural. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  small  because  of  the  parceling  into  smaller  and 
soialler  landholdings.  Haiti's  only  industries  are  closely  related  to  its 
agricultural  products  and  the  local  needs  of  the  population. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Coffee  is  the  principal  commercial  crop. 
Sisal,  sugar,  and  cacao  are  also  important.  The  basic  crops  produced  are 
com,  rice,  beans,  plantains,  oranges,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
provide  most  of  the  food  for  the  country.  Under  a  pilot  project  of  the 
Artibonite  Valley  Development  Authority,  Haitian  tomatoes,  bell  peppers,  and 
cucumbers  were  grown  and  sold  for  the  first  time  in  1960  in  significant 
quantities  to  the  U.S.  winter  market.  Still  another  pilot  program  is  pine- 
apple production,  which  will  give  Haiti  a  new  export. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Average  per  capita  food  consumption, 
estimated  at  1,875  calories  per  day,  is  below  desirable  levels  for  both 
calories  and  protein.  Although  the  country  is  relatively  self-sufficient  in 
the  basic  foods  eaten  by  the  populace,  the  standard  of  living  is  necessarily 
low  and  the  average  diet  unbalanced.  The  principal  foods  imported  are  wheat, 
rice,  other  grains,  lard,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  dairy  products. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. — Present  policies  emphasize  expanded  farm  pro- 
duction for  domestic  consumption  and  export  to  meet  the  needs  of  growing 
population.  Programs  planned  and  in  initial  stages  of  development  include: 
projects  for  land  development,  including  irrigation  and  conservation,  plant 
and  animal  disease  eradication;  expansion  of  agricultural  credit,  educational 
and  research  services;  improvement  of  facilities  for  transportation,  market- 
ing and  processing  of  agricultural  products. 

5.  Trade  and  out look. --The  foreign  exchange  with  which  Haiti  purchases  its 
imports  is  earned  primarily  from  the  exportation  of  agricultural  products, 
particularly  coffee,  which  represents  about  70  percent  of  its  exports, 
although  tourism  and  mining  (bauxite  and  copper)  have  recently  developed 
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some  importance.   Despite  the  £act  that  Haiti  Is  an  agricultural  country, 
considerable  quantities  of  food  must  be  Imported,  principally  wheat,  edible 
oil  and  lard,  salt  fish,  and  canned  and  dried  milk  products.  With  very  few 
secondary  industries,  Haiti  must  import  almost  all  the  manufactured  goods  it 
can  afford.  At  least  two-thirds  of  Haiti's  imports  by  value  come  from  the 
United  States. 

The  per  capita  index  of  agricultural  production  Increased  by  about  4  percent 
between  1958  and  1960.  This  indicates  some  recovery  in  production  of  corn, 
rice,  sugar,  and  coffee.   However,  production  remains  far  below  levels  needed 
for  its  growing  population.   New  development  programs  offer  some  possibility 
for  expansion  although  small  size  farm  units,  inadequate  credit,  and  lack  of 
education  among  the  rural  population  are  major  obstacles  to  needed  farm 
development. 
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U.S.- Haitian  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Haiti 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Haiti 


1958 


1959 


^Theat  grain : 

Wlieat  flour •" 

Rice,  milled : 

Other  grains  and  : 

preparations '• 

Dairy  products '• 

Lard '• 

Tallow,  inedible : 

Soybean  oil : 

Other  oils  and  fats,       : 

vegetable,  exp : 

Tobacco  leaf : 

Vegetables  and  preparations: 
Food  for  relief  or  charity. : 
Other  agricultural  products: 

Total  agricultural       : 
products : 

Other  products : 

Total  exports : 

1/  Less  than  $50,000. 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

1.0 

2.2 

1.8 

0 

.1 

a/) 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.1 

.9 

.3 

.3 

1.3 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

1.1 

.5 

.5 

7.3 

7.0 

17.6 

j^.4 

24.9 


23.4 


Coffee,  raw 

Cacao  beans 

Sisal  and  henequen 

Sugar ,  cane 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human 

consumption 

Other  agricultural 

products 


Million 

dollars 

10.4 

1.4 

4.5 

.8 

.3 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products. 


Total  imports . 


Million 

dollars 

3.5 

1.6 

3.8 

.7 


1.6 


18.3 

11.5 

4.5 

4.6 

22.8 

16.1 
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HONDURAS 


Honduras  Is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  foreign  sales  of 
farm  products  constitute  around  80  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports. 
Manufacturing  and  mining  In  Honduras  are  relatively  Insignificant,  though 
both  have  shown  gains  In  recent  years.  About  70  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  Is  in  forests,  but  the  forest  resources  have  never  been  thoroughly 
surveyed. 

Major  obstacles  to  agricultural  development  are  a  lack  of  modeim  technology, 
failure  to  make  full  use  of  available  arable  lands,  need  for  extensive  Irri- 
gation, and  Inadequacy  of  transportation.   Honduras  has  a  long-range  program 
for  strengthening  the  overall  economy  and  raising  the  general  standard  of 
living  by  Improving  agriculture,  assisting  In  the  development  of  small  In- 
dustries, Improving  transportation  facilities,  and  improving  public  health 
and  welfare. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --Honduras  occupies  an  area  of  approximately 
45,000  square  miles.   Population,  estimated  as  of  mld-1960,  was  1.94  million 
and  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  over  3  percent  annually.  About  three- fourths  of 
the  people  are  classed  as  rural,  although  many  others  also  live  in  small 
rural  villages. 

The  latest  census  reveals  that  there  were  almost  14.5  million  acres  classed 
as  agricultural  area  out  of  a  total  of  28.5  million  acres.   Of  this  just  over 
5  percent  was  in  annual  crops,  2  percent  in  permanent  crops,  and  34  percent 
in  pastures.  A  large  percentage  of  the  land  is  controlled  by  a  few  farmers, 
and  approximately  75  percent  of  the  farmers  cultivate  only  16  percent  of  the 
area  in  farms.   Only  48  percent  of  the  national  territory  is  privately  owned 
and  the  other  52  percent  is  either  state  or  communally  owned.   Virtually  all 
of  the  large-scale  fanning  operations  of  the  country  are  carried  on  in  the 
Caribbean  lowlands,  while  small-scale  intensive  farming  is  practiced  in  the 
interior.  Foreign  Interests  largely  control  the  banana  Industry,  but  most 
of  the  coffee  farms  are  owned  by  Hondurans. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Bananas  are  the  chief  export  crop  of  the 
country  and  usually  account  for  about  one-half  of  the  countiry's  total  ex- 
ports.  Coffee  is  the  second  most  Important  export  crop;  some  others  are 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  coconuts.   Beans,  com,  rice,  and  sugar  are  the  main 
crops  for  domestic  consumption.   Production  of  these  crops  meets  local  needs 
and  permits  occasional  exports  of  corn  and  beans.   The  importance  of  cattle 
raising  has  Increased  steadily  in  recent  years,  and  slaughter  cattle  account 
for  roughly  3  percent  of  all  exports, 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Average  dally  food  intake  was  esti- 
mated at  2,190  calories  in  1958,  Almost  half  of  this  was  supplied  by  com. 
Most  of  the  remainder  was  supplied  by  cereals,  sugar,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Consumption  of  meat,  fish,  dairy  products,  fats,  and  eggs  amounted  to  only 
215  calories.   At  present  consumption  levels,  Honduras  is  self-sufficient  in 
most  food  items.   Wheat  and  flour,  dairy  products,  and  sugar  are  regularly 
Imported  and  there  are  occasional  imports  of  rice,  potatoes,  and  canned  fruits. 
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4.  Agricultural  policies, --The  agricultural  policy  of  tHe^ government  is 
designed  to  Increase  domestic  production  of  food  crops  and  to  develop  the 
livestock  Industry  to  lessen  imports  of  foodstuffs.  The  program  involves  a 
thorough  study  of  actual  and  potential  resources,  education  in  modern  farm 
practices,  and  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  with  technical  assistance  from  the  United  States,  is  trying  to 
modernize  production  techniques  and  is  encouraging  crop  diversification 
through  research  and  practical  education. 

In  August  1960  the  President  of  Honduras  announced  an  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram which  includes  provisions  aimed  at  overcoming  problems  in  agricultural 
credit,  colonization,  and  land  tenure. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Honduran  exports,  amounting  to  $67.2  million  in  1959, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  forest  products. 
Bananas,  coffee,  silver,  and  pine  lumber  are  the  most  important  of  these. 
Imports,  valued  at  $61.8  million  in  1959,  are  mostly  manufactured  consumer 
goods;  foodstuffs  comprise  around  10  percent  of  the  total  value.  Wheat  and 
flour  and  sugar  are  the  most  Important  of  the  agricultural  imports. 

The  United  States  remains  the  best  market  for  Honduran  exports  and  the  first 
supplier  of  the  country's  imports.  Other  good  markets  are  West  Germany, 
other  Western  European  countries,  and  El  Salvador.  The  United  States  in 
1959  supplied  53  percent  of  total  imports  compared  with  68  percent  in  1954. 
West  Germany,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium  are  among  other 
Important  sources  for  Honduran  imports.  Among  supplies  of  agricultural 
products  the  most  serious  competition  the  United  States  faces  comes  from 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  each  of  which  in  1959  supplied  a  greater  part 
of  the  dairy  imports  than  did  the  United  States. 

With  population  Increasing  at  more  than  3  percent  a  year  and  with  per  capita 
consumption  gradually  Increasing,  there  will  need  to  be  more  effective  use 
of  land  and  more  land  brought  into  cultivation  to  maintain  present  per 
capita  production  levels.  Honduras  will  continue  importing  most  of  its 
wheat  and  flour,  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetable  preparations,  and 
probably  some  sugar  and  fats  as  well. 
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U.S.-Honduran  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Honduras 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Honduras  •    1958   *    1959 


Dairy  products 

Meat  products 

Fruits  and  preparations. 

Barley  malt 

Wheat 

Wheat  £lour 

Other  grains  and 

preparations 

Vegetables  and 

preparations 

Other  agricultural 

products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products.... 
Total  exports, 


Million 
dollars 

0.2 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.7 

.8 


.8 


4.0 


31.6 


35.6 


Million 
dollars 

0.2 

.1 
.2 
.2 
.5 
.7 

.7 

.3 

.7 

3.6 
28.7 
32.3 


Coffee 

Bananas 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled, 
frozen 

Coconuts  in  shell..... 

Abaca , 

Other  agricultural 
products 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products.... 
Total  imports . 


Million 
dollars 

8.8 
15.2 

.1 
.3 
.8 

25.2 

2.7 

27.9 


Million 
dollars 

7.0 
13.5 

.5 

.3 

0 


21.5 

3.1 

24.6 


1/    Less  than  $50,000. 
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MEXICO 


Mexico  is  the  third  largest  Latin  American  republic  and  the  only  one  having 
a  common  border  with  the  United  States.   The  economy  has  been  developing 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  in  both  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors. 
Practically  all  branches  of  agriculture  have  shared  in  this  rise,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  has  been  in  export  crops,  principally  cotton  and 
coffee.  Agriculture  remains  the  basis  of  the  econon^  and  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

Mexico  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  adopt  and  carry  out 
legislation  for  land  reform  on  a  large  scale.  This  was  followed  by  other 
measures  to  assist  the  farmer,  including  encouragement  for  research  and 
training  in  agricultural  techniques  that  helped  pave  the  way  for  expansion 
in  farm  output. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. --Mexico  has  a  population  of  35  million  people, 
of  which  55  to  60  percent  are  considered  rural.   Of  the  approximately 
758,258  square  miles  of  land  area  the  estimated  land  use  is  as  follows: 

Land  in  cultivation,  3.6  percent;  fallow,  3.8  percent;  pasture,  33.8  percent; 
forest,  13.2  percent;  and  other  45.6  percent.  About  half  the  crop  land  is 
held  by  ejido-type  communities  (communities  which  have  received  grants  of 
land  under  the  agrarian  program) . 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Mexico  is  in  both  the  Temperate  and  Tropical 
Zones  and  produces  a  wide  range  of  commodities.   The  principal  crops  are 
corn,  wheat,  beans,  cotton,  coffee,  henequen,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco. 
Cotton  is  the  most  important  export,  followed  by  coffee,  bananas,  and 
henequen,  of  which  Mexico  is  the  world's  most  important  supplier.   Other 
products  grown  range  from  rice,  barley,  and  chickpeas  to  cacao,  vanilla,  and 
ixtle  fiber.  A  large  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  grown. 
Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  exported  in  large  volume  during  the  winter 
months,  particularly  to  the  United  States.   Livestock  is  an  important  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  northern  States. 

Until  recently  when  irrigation  modified  the  pattern,  the  Central  Plateau  was 
the  food  and  grain  growing  section.   Irrigation  in  the  north  and  west  has 
enabled  this  area  to  become  highly  productive  and  it  is  now  the  wheat  and 
cotton  growing  section.  The  Yucatan  Peninsula  is  noted  for  its  henequen, 
the  southeast  is  the  important  sugar  area,  the  hillsides  of  Veracruz  and 
Chiapas  grow  coffee,  and  the  tropical  south  produces  bananas,  cacao,  and 
spices.   The  commercial  farms  in  the  north  and  west  are  highly  mechanized 
but  many  of  the  farms  in  central  Mexico  are  still  farmed  by  hand  methods. 

3.  Consumption  and  self- sufficiency. --Mexico  is  usually  almost  self- 
sufficient  in  basic  foods  at  current  levels  of  consumption.   Except  in  ad- 
verse growing  years  it  produces  enough  corn  and  beans,  the  staple  articles 
of  diet,  and  in  recent  years  has  reached  self-sufficiency  in  wheat  pro- 
duction.  Usual  deficit  items  are  fats  and  oils,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 
The  estimated  daily  caloric  intake  is  2,725  per  capita,  with  grain  (largely 
coim)  furnishing  more  than  half  the  total. 
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4.  Agricultural  policies* — The  government  is  taking  an  increasingly  active 
part  in  aiding  and  controlling  agricultural  production  and  trade.   In  ad- 
dition to  the  agrarian  reform  program,  the  irrigation  works,  and  the  credit 
program,  it  also  regulates  production  and  consumption,  controls  the  dis- 
tribution of  products  essential  to  the  economy,  fixes  prices  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  takes  measures  to  fight  monopolies,  and  controls  inq>orts  and  ex- 
ports.  The  Companla  Exportadora  e  Importadora  (CEIMSA)  has  been  the  princi- 
pal control  agency.   On  March  1,  1961,  it  was  replaced  by  the  Companla 
Nacional  de  Subsistencias  Popu lares  (CONSP) . 

Mexico  has  no  exchange  controls  but  over  the  past  several  years  it  has 
initiated  a  compensatory  system  for  certain  imports  whereby  importers  must 
certify  that  a  specified  quantity  of  cotton  (or  recently  other  designated 
export  products)  has  been  exported  before  they  can  obtain  license  to  import. 

Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
does  not  have  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States.   It  is, 
however,  a  member  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. — With  respect  to  total  trade,  the  United  States  is 
Mexico's  first  market  and  principal  supplier. 

Mexico  usually  ranks  second  or  third  as  a  Latin  American  market  for  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  and  fourth  as  a  Latin  American  supplier  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  United  States.  Mexico's  agricultural  trade,  unlike  that  of 
many  Latin  American  countries,  includes  a  wide  variety  of  products  moving 
across  the  borders  both  ways.   The  U.S.  sends  breeding  cattle,  dairy 
products,  lard  and  tallow,  hops,  feeds  and  fodders,  tobacco,  seeds,  barley 
grain  and  malt,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  preparations.   In  some  years  there 
are  large  shipments  of  com  when  Mexican  production  declines  because  of 
drought  or  other  adverse  growing  conditions.  Mexico  sends  the  United  States 
feeder  cattle,  coffee  and  cacao,  fruits  and  vegetables,  sisal  and  henequen, 
and  sugar.  Most  of  this  is  dollar  trade,  although  there  has  been  some 
barter  and  in  1958  $28.2  million  worth  of  yellow  com  moved  under  Title  I  of 
P.L.  480. 

Mexico's  first  export  is  cotton  and  it  competes  with  the  United  States  in 
third  markets.   So  far  as  the  Mexican  market  is  concerned,  the  United  States 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  supply  the  basic  foods  Mexico  needs  in  times  of 
adverse  weather  conditions  there.   Prospects  for  continued  expansion  of  the 
Mexican  economy  are  good  and  industry  is  growing  rapidly.  A  high  rate  of 
investment  reflects  confidence  in  the  overall  soundness  of  the  Mexican 
economy.   These  factors  should  lead  to  some  improvement  in  the  living 
standards  and  a  rise  in  per  capita  consumption. 
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U. S.-bfexican  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Mexico 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Mexico 


1958 


1959 


Cattle,  live 

Poultry,  live  1/ 

Meats 

Milk,  evaporated, 

unsweetened 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Other  dairy  products 

Eggs 

Lard 

Tallow,    inedible 

Hides  and  skins , 

Corn,   grain 

Barley,   grain 

Barley,   malt 

Hops 

Other  grains   and 

preparations 

Feeds   and    fodders , 

Cottonseed 

Soybean  oil , 

Other  vegetable  fats 

and  oils   3_/ , 

Essential  oils 

Tobacco ,  unmanufactured . . , 

Beans,  dry,  ripe , 

Tomatoes ,  natural 

Other  vegetables  and       : 

preparations :     2.5 

Other  agricultural         : 

products :     9.5 

Total  agricultural       : 

products :   106.3 

Other  products :   775.7 

Total  exports :   882.0 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

2.7 

2.6 

1.5 

2.1 

1.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

1.8 

1.9 

.8 

.8 

1.3 

.8 

2.0 

1.2 

4.1 

1.0 

2.7 

6.2 

43.0 

2.2 

2.8 

2.1 

.5 

.4 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

3.7 

2.6 

.9 

.5 

5.0 

(2/) 

.6 

.5 

.9 

.8 

4.0 

6.3 

6.0 

7.0 

1.8 

.3 

2.2 


11.0 


Coffee,  raw 

Coffee,  essences,  sub- 
stitutes &  adulterants. 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans 

Cattle,  dutiable 

Meats 

Pineapples,  fresh 

Pineapples,  canned  or 

prepared 

Bananas 

Cantaloupes 

Berries ,  frozen 

Other  fruits  and 

preparations 

Tomatoes ,  natural 

Onions  and  garlic 

Other  vegetables  and 

preparations 

Vanilla  beans 

Sugar ,  cane 

Molasses,  unfit  for       : 

human  consumption ;     4.9 

Cotton,  unmanufactured    : 

(excluding  linters)... 

Linters 

Sisal  and  henequen. . . . . . 

Candelilla  wax 

Cottonseed  oilcake 

and  meal 

Lime  oil 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products 

Total  imports 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

73.6 

55.7 

3.1 

1.6 

3.4 

3.3 

41.6 

36.5 

25.0 

20.4 

.4 

.3 

2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

2.4 

4.7 

19.0 

18.9 

3.1 

2.2 

4.0 

5.0 

1.4 

2.7 

7.7 

7.9 

6.0 


5.1 

5.2 

2.5 

2.8 

3.4 

6.4 

1.7 

1.8 

3.8 

5.0 

1.9 

.8 

6.4 

5.7 

222.3 

201.2 

232.3 

227.4 

454.6 

428.6 

1_/   Includes  baby  chicks. 

2/   Uss   than   $50,000. 

3/  Does  not  Include  essential  oils  or  oilseeds, 
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MICARAGUA 


Agriculture  is  the  most  Important  Industry  In  Nicaragua,  but  there  are  also 
small  manufacturing  enterprises  In  the  country.  Mining,  forestry,  and 
shrimp  fishing  offer  promising  economic  potentials.   Plans  to  diversify 
agriculture  have  been  undertaken  by  various  departments  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government.  However,  the  development  of  agriculture  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  hinges  upon  further  Improvements  In  the  farm-to-market  road  system, 
rural  electrification,  and  Improvements  to  the  national  railways  and  the 
seaports. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Nicaragua  Is  the  largest  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  with  a  total  area  of  slightly  more  than  57,000  square 
miles.  Mid- 1960  estimates  place  the  population  at  around  1.47  nllllon. 
Annual  rate  of  Increase  Is  almost  3.5  percent.  The  majority  of  the  people 
live  In  rural  areas  but  the  rural  population  declined  from  65  percent  of  the 
total  In  1950  to  60  percent  In  1957. 

A  recent  census  shows  a  total  of  7.3  million  acres  of  farmland,  amounting  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Of  the  7.3  million  acres,  12  percent  was 
In  annual  crops,  6  percent  In  permanent  crops,  12  percent  fallow,  47  percent 
In  pasture,  and  23  percent  unused.  Forests  are  estimated  to  cover  17.5 
million  acres. 

A  very  small  proportion-- 1.6  percent— of  the  landowners  control  42  percent 
of  all  farm  area.  Farms  of  87  acres  or  less  account  for  72  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  farms. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Agricultural  products  furnish  around  80  per- 
cent by  value  of  all  exports.  Coffee  and  cotton  are  the  big  commercial 
crops.  Other  liiq)ortant  exports  are  sesame,  sugar,  livestock,  lumber,  and 
cottonseed.  Com  Is  the  major  food  crop  grown;  others  are  rice,  beans,  and 
grain  sorghum.   Livestock  raising  has  played  an  Important  part  In  Nicaragua's 
economy  for  over  400  years.  Present  cattle  population  Is  estimated  to  be 
about  1.3  million  head. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Per  capita  food  Intake  was  estimated 
at  1,985  calories  In  1958.  About  one-third  of  the  total  was  supplied  by 
com  and  another  third  by  other  cereals  and  sugar.  The  staple  foods  of  com, 
rice,  beans,  and  sugar  are  usually  grown  In  sufficient  quantities  for 
domestic  needs  except  when  unusual  weather  conditions  cause  shortages. 
Nicaragua  will  have  to  continue  Importing  most  of  Its  wheat  flour.   If  the 
proposed  flour  mill  becomes  a  reality  there  will  be  a  shift  from  flour  to 
wheat . 

4.  Agricultural  policies. — For  some  years  Nicaragua  has  pursued  a  program  of 
agricultural  expansion.  Evidence  of  the  vigor  of  these  programs  can  be 
found  in  larger  budgets  for  agriculture,  in  loans  obtained  for  agricultural 
development,  in  Improved  credit  facilities  for  farmers,  and  in  the  expansion 
of  roads  into  remote  farming  areas.   Currently  the  government  is  seeking 
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means  to  overcome  the  adverse  economic  effects  of  falling  prices  for  coffee 
and  cotton.  Measures  to  stimulate  the  production  of  additional  export  crops 
and  essential  foodstuffs  are  being  undertaken. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Coffee  and  cotton  account  for  around  70  percent  of 
Nicaragua's  total  agricultural  exports.  Other  agricultural  exports  are 
cattle  for  slaughter,  sugar,  cottonseed,  and  sesame.   Lumber  products  are 
also  Important.   The  United  States  Is  the  leading  market  for  Nicaragua's 
coffee,  sesame,  and  sugar.   Other  Important  coffee  markets  are  W.  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.   West  Germany  and  Japan  are  the  chief  markets  for  the 
cotton  as  are  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  France. 

Agricultural  products  represent  only  a  small  share  of  the  total  Import  value. 
Wheat  flour,  leaf  tobacco,  fruits  and  preparations,  and  vegetables  and 
preparations  are  the  principal  Items.  Rice  also  has  been  Imported  In  sizable 
quantities  In  recent  years.   Dairy  products,  malt,  and  specialty  meats  are 
regularly  Imported  In  minor  amounts.   The  United  States  continues  to  occupy 
first  place  as  the  source  of  Nicaragua's  Imports.   This  country  supplies  well 
over  half  of  the  flour,  virtually  all  of  the  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  greater 
part  of  other  agricultural  Imports. 

The  government's  plans  for  future  economic  development  look  toward  diversi- 
fication of  agricultural  production  In  order  to  get  away  from  a  coffee  and 
cotton  economy.   Expansion  of  foodstuff  production  may  lead  to  self- 
sufficiency  In  most  food  crops  except  wheat  and  flour,  and  permit  greater 
per  capita  food  consumption. 
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U.S.-Nicaraguan  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  Imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Nicaragua 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Nicaragua 


1958 


1959 


Tallow,  inedible 

Rice,  milled 

Wheat  flour 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils 

Leaf  tobacco 

Other  agricultural  products 

Total  agricultural 

products 


Other  products.... 
Total  exports. 


Million 

dollars 

0.1 

.3 

1.1 

.2 

.4 

1.7 


3.8 
33.5 
37.3 


Million 

dollars 

0.1 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.3 

1.6 


2.9 
24.7 


27.6 


Bananas 

Coffee,  raw 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled, 

frozen 

Sugar 

Sesame  seed 

Other  agricultural  products 

Total  agricultural 

products 


Other  products.... 
Total  Imports. 


Million 

dollars 

0.1 

15.2 

(in 

1.9 

1.6 

.4 


19.2 


1.9 
21.1 


Million 

dollars 

0.2 

7.4 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

.3 


12.7 

2.7 

15.4 


1/   Less  than  $50,000. 
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PANAMA 


Like  other  Latin  American  nations,  Panama  is  basically  an  agricultural 
country,  but  the  operation  of  the  Canal  is  certainly  the  most  important 
factor  affecting  the  country's  economy.  Most  of  the  people,  however,  depend 
on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood.   The  shrimp  industry  is  Panama's  second 
largest.   Panama  has  failed  to  develop  its  extensive  forest  resources  due  to 
inadequate  transportation  and  other  difficulties. 

The  status  of  agricultural  production  is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture has  the  lowest  annual  per  capita  output  of  all  the  economic  sectors. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  more  than  half  of  the  economically 
active  population  are  in  agriculture.  Agricultural  conditions  in  the 
interior  are  primitive  and  it  is  estimated  that  99  percent  of  the  farms  in 
Panama  do  not  use  either  mechanical  or  animal  power. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Panama  has  an  area  of  28,753  square  miles. 
The  population  was  estimated  to  be  1.05  million  as  of  mid- 1960  and  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  annually.  The  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  has  declined  since  1950,  reflecting  the  migration 
into  urban  areas  from  the  countryside. 

Census  data  indicate  that  farmlands  occupy  3.0  million  acres  or  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  national  territory.  Farms  of  12.4  acres  account  for  52  percent 
of  the  total,  while  those  of  247  acres  or  more  account  for  only  1.6  percent 
of  all  farms  but  35.4  percent  of  total  area  in  farms.  Of  the  land  in  farms, 
8  percent  is  in  pasture,  4  percent  in  crops,  and  4  percent  is  idle.  Forest 
lands  cover  approximately  70  percent  of  total  area. 

The  region  on  the  Pacific  watershed  between  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  border 
with  Costa  Rica  is  the  source  of  more  than  90  percent  of  Panana's  agri- 
cultural production.  Only  one  other  agricultural  area  is  developed  to  a 
significant  extent.  The  Atlantic  watershed  is  almost  solidly  tropical  rain 
forest.  The  only  part  of  this  area  where  development  has  taken  place  is 
slightly  south  of  the  Costa  Rican  border  where  the  banana  plantations  are 
located.  The  area  between  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Colonbian  border  is  un- 
developed agriculturally  and  lacks  any  overland  communication  with  the  out- 
side world. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — The  conanercial  crops  of  Panama  are  bananas, 
cacao,  coffee,  and  sugar.   Panama's  high-quality  Boquete  coffee  finds  a 
ready  market,  expecially  in  the  United  States  and  also  in  West  Germany. 
Panama  is  expanding  its  sugar  acreage  and  processing  capacity  to  meet  its 
new  U.S.  quota  of  10,000  tons. 

Crops  grown  for  home  consumption  are  rice,  com,  beans,  yuca  (cassava), 
plantains,  potatoes,  coconuts,  yams,  and  citrus  and  tropical  f malts.  As  a 
result  of  U.S.  technical  assistance,  progress  has  been  made  in  diversified 
farming.   In  1953  Panama  became  self-sufficient  in  rice,  a  product  previously 
imported.  The  larger  rice  plantations  are  now  mechanized  but  more  than  80 
percent  of  total  production  comes  from  small  farms. 
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The  cattle  industry  has  developed  rapidly  over  the  last  few  years.   In  1955 
there  was  an  export  surplus  of  beef  cattle  for  the  first  time  in  the 
country's  history.  Dairy  herds  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  processing  plants  and  the  demand  for  fresh  milk  in  the  terminal 
cities  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Food  consumption  in  1958  was  esti- 
mated at  2,370  calories,  of  which  cereals  supplied  almost  half.  Rice  is  by 
far  the  most  important  food  crop  in  Panama  and  on  a  per  capita  basis  the 
country  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  in  Latin  America.  The  rural  popu- 
lation usually  eats  what  it  produces,  with  little  or  no  addition  from  im- 
ports. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  substantial  imports  of  wheat  flour, 
fats  and  oils,  dairy  products,  meats,  and  a  variety  of  processed  foods  for 
the  urban  population. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. --Government  policies  and  programs  are  designed  to 
develop  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs.   The  Economic  Development  Institute 
is  an  important  element  in  carrying  out  policies  of  the  government.   This 
agency  extends  credits  for  crop  production  and  makes  loans  for  farm 
machinery;  sells  breeding  stock,  certified  seeds,  and  fertilizers  on  easy 
terms;  and  maintains  price  supports  for  a  number  of  agricultural  products. 
U.S.  technicians  have  assisted  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  methods  and  development  of  new  crops  and  breeds.  Panama 
has  attained  self-sufficiency  in  rice  and  possibly  corn  and  has  become  an 
exporter  of  sugar. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. — Bananas  are  Panama's  chief  export,  accounting  for 
almost  two- thirds  of  the  country's  export  total,  which  in  1959  amounted  to 
$22.3  million.  Cacao  follows  bananas  as  Panama's  second  largest  agri- 
cultural export,  and  in  1959  coffee  moved  very  close  to  cacao.  Cattle, 
ipecac,  and  hides  and  skins  are  some  of  the  other  exports.  The  United 
States  continues  as  Panama's  best  customer.  This  country  takes  almost  all 
of  Panama's  bananas,  cacao,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Curacao  and  Aruba  take  most 
of  the  cattle.  The  Netherlands  and  United  Kingdom  take  most  of  the  hides. 

Panama  imports  agricultural  products  totaling  around  $12  million  a  year. 
Wheat  flour  is  the  main  item.  Processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  fats  and 
oils,  and  a  wide  variety  of  luxury  items  are  also  imported.  At  present 
Panama  has  import  restrictions  on  a  number  of  commodities,  all  of  which  are 
produced  within  the  country.  The  largest  volume  of  such  food  products  as 
grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  canned  foods  (except  canned  meats  and  canned 
seafood)  is  ii]q)orted  from  the  United  States.  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and 
West  Germany  supply  most  of  the  canned  meat.  Japan,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  suppfy 
most  of  the  seafood. 

In  spite  of  agricultural  policies  designed  to  encourage  and  protect  pro- 
ducers, such  factors  as  climate  and  transportation  will  probably  continue 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  total  self-sufficiency.   Imports  of  some  farm 
products,  therefore,  may  always  be  necessary. 
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U.S. -Panamanian  tirade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Panama 


1958 


1959 


U.S.    imports   from  Panama 


1958 


1959 


Million 
dollars 


Dairy  products 

Meat  products 

Lard 

Fruits  and  preparations. 

Wheat  flour 

Other  grains  and 

preparations 

Feeds  and  fodders 

Leaf  tobacco 

Vegetables  and 

preparations 

Other  agricultural 

products , 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products , 

Total  exports 


0.6 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 

.8 
.2 
.3 

1.6 

1.8 


10.1 
73.5 
83.6 


Million 

dollars 

0.8 

.6 

.6 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 
.3 
.2 

1.6 

1.5 


9.5 
80.6 
90.1 


Cacao 

Coffee,  raw 

Bananas 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled, 

frozen 

Sugar 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural 
products 

Other  products 

Total  imports. . .  . 


Million 

dollars 

2.1 

.7 

13.0 


0 
.6 


16.5 

7.4 

23.9 


Million 

dollars 

2.4 

1.0 

12.3 

.2 
.5 

.5 


16.9 

8.0 

24.9 
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PARAGUAY 


Paraguay's  economy  depends  greatly  on  the  production  and  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Most  of  Paraguay's  people  live  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country.  Over  one-half  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  rural  occupations. 
Some  35  percent  of  the  total  national  income  is  derived  directly  from  agri- 
culture, and  farm  exports  provide  a  large  proportion  of  Paraguay's  foreign 
exchange  earnings. 

The  underdevelopment  of  Paraguayan  agriculture  is  reflected  in  the  low  per 
capita  income  of  its  population.  This  low  income  and  the  small  population, 
with  an  isolated  inland  position  distant  from  seaports,  limit  the  effective 
demand  needed  to  stimulate  production.  Although  some  progress  is  evident, 
deficiencies  in  transportation,  capital,  and  technical  training  remain  as 
major  obstacles  to  the  development  of  Paraguay's  potential  agricultural  re- 
sources. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Paraguay,  with  an  area  of  156,000  square  miles, 
is  aboat  the  size  of  California.  Total  population,  estimated  at  1.8  million, 
has  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.4  percent.  Most  rural  people,  esti- 
mated at  about  two- thirds  of  the  total,  are  concentrated  within  120  miles  of 
Asuncion,  the  capital  city.  About  1  percent  of  Paraguay's  land  area  is  under 
cultivation;  40  percent  is  used  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder is  covered  by  forest  or  scrub  forests.  Much  of  the  cultivated  acre- 
age is  found  in  the  Asuncion  zone  of  many  small  farms.  The  underdeveloped 
eastern  forest  region  along  the  upper  Parana  River  is  considered  a  prime 
area  for  eventual  agricultural  settlement. 

Paraguay's  land  tenure  system  was  classified  as  follows  in  the  1956  agri- 
cultural census:  Occupants  without  title  to  their  land,  44  percent;  owners, 
33  percent;  renters,  7  percent;  and  multiple  tenure  arrangements,  16  percent. 
The  one- third  classed  as  owners  hold  74  percent  of  the  total  farm  area. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Mandioca  (cassava),  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  subtropical  fruits  are  important  food  crops,  grown  on 
a  subsistence  basis  on  small  farms  near  Asuncion.  Cotton,  sugarcane,  and 
tobacco  are  important  cash  crops  in  this  area.   Some  commercial  rice,  wheat, 
oil-crop,  and  fruit  production  is  developing  in  eastern  areas.  Cattle  pro- 
duction is  mainly  located  in  the  pasture  region  extending  around  the  small 
farm  area.  Forestry  products--raw  lumber,  quebracho,  and  yerba  mate  (tea) 
come  from  the  outer lying  regions. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Per  capita  food  consumption  averaged 
2,350  calories  per  day  in  1958.  Diet  for  much  of  the  population  is  below 
desirable  standards,  with  a  heavy  intake  of  grains  and  mandioca  (cassava). 
At  present  levels,  domestic  production  provides  about  85  percent  of 
Paraguay's  food  requirements.  The  major  agricultural  import  is  wheat, 
mainly  for  urban  consumption.  Dairy  products,  processed  foods,  fruit,  and 
wool  are  also  imported  in  lesser  amounts. 
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4.  Agricultural  policies. — Many  of  Paraguay's  agricultural  policies  are 
designed  to  provide  revenue  and  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  low-priced  food. 
Quotas  restrict  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be  slaughtered  for  export. 
Ceiling  prices  have  been  placed  on  several  inq)ortant  food  commodities.  Price 
supports,  acreage  allotments,  low-cost  distribution  services  for  farmers,  and 
other  methods  have  also  been  used  to  encourage  greater  agricultural  output 
but  their  effect  has  often  been  restricted  by  inadequate  credit.   Development 
of  export  production  is  often  restricted  by  tax  measures.  A  10-percent  tax 
is  now  assessed  on  most  exports,  and  imports  carry  a  20-percent  surcharge  tax 
in  addition  to  regular  import  duties. 

5.  Trade  and  out look. --Practically  all  of  Paraguay's  exports  are  agri- 
cultural. Meat  is  the  largest  single  agricultural  export,  accounting  for 
about  30  percent  of  all  foreign  exchange  earnings  in  1959.  Other  signifi- 
cant exports  are  hides  and  skins,  quebracho  extract  (used  in  tanning  leather), 
logs  for  the  Argentine  construction  industry,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  yerba 
mate,  sugar,  essential  oils  (mostly  petitgrain) ,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  About 
one- fourth  of  Paraguay's  total  imports  were  agricultural  in  1959. 

The  United  States  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Paraguay's  agricultural  trade,, 
In  1959,  the  United  States  took  34  percent  of  the  value  of  Paraguay's  agri- 
cultural exports.  Other  important  markets  for  Paraguay's  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  1959  were  Argentina,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  West 
Germany.  The  United  States  supplied  about  5  percent  of  Paraguay's  agri- 
cultural imports  during  1959, 

Although  Paraguay  has  made  some  gains  in  expanding  agricultural  production 
and  trade,  formidable  obstacles  such  as  uncertain  land  tenure,  poor  rural 
population  distribution,  limited  transportation  facilities,  inadequate 
technical  training,  and  capital  scarcity  remain.  These  will  have  to  be 
overcome  if  the  country  is  to  be  able  to  increase  per  capita  agricultural 
production  and  trade  significantly. 
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U.S. -Paraguayan  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Paraguay 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Paraguay 


1958 


1959 


Nonfat  dry  milk , 

Corn  meal 

Other  agricultural 

Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products . . . . 
Total  exports. 


Million 

dollars 

0.1 

(L/) 

(Ml 


Million 

dollars 

0.1 

.1 

.1 


.1        .3 

10.0  7.5 

10.1  7.8 


Beef,  canned 

Other  canned  meats.., 

Tung  oil 

Petitgrain  oil 

Other   agricultural 
products , 

Total  agricultural 
products , 

Other  products , 

Total    imports,.,. 


Million 

dollars 

2.4 

1.2 

.4 

.3 


4.6 
2,8 
7.4 


Million 

dollars 

2.8 

1.4 

.3 

.4 


5.5 
3.0 
8.5 


U   Less   than    $50,000. 
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PERU 


Peru  Is  basically  an  agricultural  country  with  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  labor  force  engaged  In  agriculture.  An  Important  part  of  the 
foreign  exchange  earnings  Is  derived  from  the  export  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
although  minerals  have  gained  In  Importance  In  recent  years.   The  country 
depends  upon  Imports  of  foodstuffs.  Including  wheat,  meat,  and  milk  products, 
to  supplement  domestic  production. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Peru's  population  Is  estimated  at  11  million, 
of  which  approximately  70  percent  are  rural.   The  total  area  Is  482,000 
square  miles,  mostly  desert,  mountain,  or  jungle;  arable  land  Is  severely 
limited.  Estimated  cultivated  area  In  1956  was  4,324,000  acres.  Including 
507,000  acres  of  cultivated  pastures.  An  estimated  17  million  acres  of 
grasslands  of  varying  productivity  In  the  high  Sierra,  or  Andean  highlands, 
support  most  of  the  sheep,  cattle,  llamas,  and  alpacas.  The  gathering  of 
rubber  and  other  wild  products  helps  to  support  the  small  population  In 
eastern  Peru, 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Peru's  agriculture  can  be  divided  Into  four 
rather  distinct  sections:   (a)  The  barren  coast  with  Its  Irrigated  valleys, 
accounting  for  over  90  percent  of  the  agricultural  production  for  export  and 
about  one- fourth  of  the  population.  Near  the  larger  towns,  diversified 
farming  on  small  holdings  Is  practiced,   (b)  The  high  Andes,  the  area  con- 
taining 60  percent  of  the  country's  population  and  producing  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  domestic  food  supply.  Here  the  predominant  pattern  among  the 
large  Indian  population  Is  subsistence  farming,   (c)  The  eastern  Andes,  a 
tropical  rain- forest  area  which  Is  largely  uninhabited  and  the  region  of 
future  colonization  and  potential  agricultural  development,   (d)  The  Amazon 
Basin,  a  vast  area  which  Is  generally  unproductive  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Cotton  and  sugar,  by  far  the  two  principal  export  crops  of  Peru,  are  grown 
almost  entirely  In  the  coastal  region  and  together  account  for  about  half  of 
the  cultivated  area  on  the  coast.  Crops  grown  primarily  for  the  domestic 
market  include  rice,  com,  beans,  potatoes,  and  fruits;  meat  animals  are  also 
raised  for  local  consumption.  Production  on  subsistence  farms  of  the  Sierra 
consists  largely  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  manioc  (cassava),  corn,  and 
livestock. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Daily  per  capita  food  consumption 
averaged  about  2,040  calores  in  1958.  Foods  are  limited  as  to  variety  and, 
sometimes,  quality.  The  diet  tends  to  be  high  in  carbohydrates  and  low  in 
proteins,  minerals,  and  essential  vitamins.   Grains  account  for  40  percent 
of  food  intake;  other  important  food  groups  are  sugar,  vegetable  oil,  meats, 
and  fruits. 

Peru  Imports  a  number  of  imports  a  number  of  important  food  products.   In 
1958,  Imports  accounted  for  64  percent  of  the  total  wheat  and  flour  supply, 
17  percent  of  the  beef  supply,  80  percent  of  the  lard,  and  11  percent  of  the 
milk  requirements. 
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4,  Agricultural  policies. --Basic  government  policy  Is  directed  toward  In- 
creased domestic  production  and  decreased  dependence  on  Imported  foods. 
Toward  this  end,  production  of  food  crops  Is  encouraged  by  the  government 
through  distribution  of  low-priced  fertilizer  to  growers.   In  addition,  in 
the  coastal  valleys  from  Tumbres  to  Tacna,  regulations  require  the  pro- 
duction of  food  crops  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cultivable  area.   These 
regulations  aim  to  assure  sufficient  supply  of  reasonably  priced  food  in 
Lima  and  other  coastal  areas. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook.  —  In  1958  Peru's  Imports  of  all  goods  totaled  $411 
million;  33  percent  came  from  the  United  States.   In  the  same  year,  exports 
totaled  $359  million,  of  which  54  percent  went  to  the  United  States.   The 
principal  Peruvian  agricultural  Imports  are  wheat,  animal  and  vegetable  fats 
and  oils,  and  dairy  products.   Wheat  is  by  far  the  principal  item.  Agri- 
cultural exports  in  1958  accounted  for  39  percent  of  total  exports;  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  wool  are  principal  items.   Imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities normally  account  for  approximately  20  percent  of  total  imports. 

In  recognizing  the  need  for  increased  domestic  production,  the  government 
has  given  support  to  the  expansion  of  agricultural  land  and  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  production  techniques.   In  addition,  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  facilities  on  the  coast  and  the  building  of  access  roads 
into  the  eastern  jungle  area  are  expected  to  stimulate  Increased  domestic 
agricultural  production. 
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U.S. -Peruvian  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  and  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Peru 


1958 


1959 


U.S.    imports    from   Peru 


1958 


1959 


Million 
dollars 


Million 
dollars 


hfeats :  0.3  0.2 

Nonfat  dry  milk :  .9  .4 

Other  dairy  products :  .4  .6 

Lard :  .1  .6 

Tallow,  inedible :  .6  .7 

Fruits  and  preparations :  .7  .3 

Corn,  grain :  1.2  (1_/) 

Wheat,  grain :  6.8  10.0 

Wheat  flour :  .9  .3 

Other  grains  and  : 

preparations :  7.3  .6 

Hops :  .3  .4 

Soybean  oil :  (1/)  2.1 

Vegetables  and  : 

preparations :  .5  .3 

Food  for  relief  or  : 

charity :  1.2  .5 

Other  agricultural  : 

products :  1.1  1.0 

Total  agricultural        : 

products :  22.3  18.0 

Other  products :  144.3  103.6 

Total  exports :  166.6  121.6 

U   Less   than   $50,000. 


Coffee ,    raw 

Sugar 

Malasses,    not   for 

human  consumption 

Cotton,    unmanufactured... 

Goat   and   kid   skins 

Wool,  unmfd.,  dutiable... 
Hair  of  alpaca,   vicuna, 

llama,    unmfd.,    dutiable 

Drugs,    herbs,    etc 

Lignaloe   or  bois   de 

rose  oil 

Other  agricultural 

products 


Million 

dollars 

14.2 

8.6 

.3 

5.0 

.6 

.1 

3.4 
.8 

.7 

.7 


Total  agricultural 
products 


Other  products . . . , 
Total  Imports. 


34.4 


Million 

dollars 

11.4 

9.7 

.3 

2.6 

.7 

.3 

4.0 
.7 

.5 

.B 
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URUGUAY 


Uruguay  has  made  some  progress  in  industry  and  other  economic  activity,  but 
agriculture  and  livestock  production  remains  the  predominant  force  in  the 
economy.   Farms  provide  the  major  source  of  national  income  and  employ  an 
estimated  40  percent  of  the  active  labor  force.   Exports  of  raw  and 
processed  agricultural  products,  especially  wool  and  meat,  provide  most  of 
the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings.   Since  Uruguay  lacks  extensive 
mineral  resources,  raw  materials  and  supplies  for  Industry  are  usually  pro- 
vided by  Imports  or  farm  production. 

The  Uruguayan  economy  was  seriously  affected  by  the  weakening  of  world 
prices  after  1955.   Serious  trade  and  financial  deficits  with  disastrous 
floods  led  to  contraction  of  imports  after  1957  and  encouraged  Uruguay  to 
Initiate  trade  and  monetary  reforms  in  early  1960,   These  reforms  have  en- 
couraged some  recovery  in  its  agricultural  production  and  trade.   Long-range 
programs  are  being  developed  to  encourage  needed  Improvements  in  agriculture, 
particularly  livestock  production. 

1.  Population  and  land  use. — Uruguay  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  smaller 
countries,  with  an  area  of  72,153  square  miles.   Its  population,  estimated 
at  2.8  million  in  1960,  is  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  less  than  2 
percent.   Recent  estimates  indicate  that  less  than  one-half  of  its  people 
live  in  rural  areas. 

Uruguay's  small  size  is  partly  offset  by  the  large  proportion  of  its  total 
land  which  can  be  farmed.  About  three- fourths  of  its  total  area  is  in 
pasture,  12  percent  in  crops,  and  2  percent  in  forests.   The  total  farm  area 
of  41  million  acres  is  about  90  percent  of  the  country's  total  area. 

Large  landholdings  are  typical  in  the  pasture  areas  making  up  the  northern 
two- thirds  of  the  country,  and  farms  exceeding  1,000  hectares  (1  hectare  = 
2.471  acres)  account  for  56  percent  of  all  farmland.  Many  of  Uruguay's 
crops,  however,  are  produced  upon  smaller  owner- operated  and  rented  farms 
of  less  than  100  hectares,  which  account  for  about  10  percent  of  the  area  In 
farms. 

2.  Agricultural  production. — Uruguay's  terrain  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  production  of  livestock  and  a  wide  variety  of  temperate  crops.   Pro- 
duction of  livestock  for  meat  and  wool  is  the  principal  farm  enterprise, 
particularly  in  northern  areas.  Wheat  and  oilseeds,  the  principal  commercial 
crops,  are  concentrated  in  the  cereal- livestock  area  in  western  Uruguay. 
Coma,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  potatoes  are  Important  domestic  crops  in  the 
small- farm  region  in  the  south  near  Montevideo,  the  capital  city.   Dairy 
production  is  also  Important  in  this  region. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. — Uruguay  is  considered  a  well-fed 
country,  with  an  average  per  capita  food  consumption  of  2,945  calories  per 
day  in  1958.  The  average  diet  is  high  in  cereals,  meat,  fats  and  oils,  and 
dairy  products.  A  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available  to  most  of 
the  population.  At  present  consumption  levels,  Uruguay  is  self-sufficient 
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in  most  food  products  but  imports  varying  amounts  of  sugar,  potatoes,  bever- 
ages, and  tropical  fruits.   Other  important  farm  imports  are  cotton  and 
tobacco. 

4.  Agricultural  policy. --Present  policies  aim  at  expanding  productivity  on 
farms  and  improving  the  competitive  position  of  its  imports.   Under  the  1959 
trade  reforms,  a  free  exchange  market  replaced  the  previous  system  of 
multiple  exchange  rates  and  most  price  controls  were  removed  to  permit  an 
increase  in  farm  prices.   New  programs  promise  aid  to  farmers  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  finance  the  improvement  of  pastures  and  the  use  of  more  fertilizer 
and  better  seed.  Additional  funds  are  also  provided  for  needed  expansion  in 
research  and  extension  services. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Uruguay  is  one  of  the  world's  important  sources  of 
apparel  wool.  Raw  wool  and  wool  tops,  together  with  meat,  hides  and  skins, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  accounted  for  97  percent  of  t.otal  exports, 
valued  at  $98  million  in  1959.  Agricultural  commodities,  principally 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  potatoes,  and  crude  timber,  made  up  about  22 
percent  of  total  imports.   This  net  agricultural  surplus  provides  the  ex- 
change needed  for  petroleum  products,  industrial  raw  materials,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  consumer  goods. 

In  1959  the  United  States  was  an  important  market,  taking  about  10  percent 
of  Uruguay's  agricultural  exports.  Other  important  export  markets  were  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Russia.   The  United 
States  supplied  more  than  one- fourth  of  Uruguay's  agricultural  imports  in 
1959;  principal  commodities  were  cotton  and  tobacco.   Uruguay  imported  its 
sugar,  tea,  and  crude  logs  from  Brazil,  the  second  supplier. 

Uruguay's  index  of  farm  production  declined  substantially  in  1959  and  1960, 
owing  in  part  to  the  effect  of  flood  and  drought  upon  both  crops  and  live- 
stock.  Improved  conditions  have  encouraged  significant  recovery  of  pro- 
duction during  the  past  year.   The  removal  of  price  and  export  restrictions 
has  stimulated  export  of  meat  and  wool,  to  some  degree.   However,  future 
recovery  and  growth  depends  upon  how  effectively  the  new  agricultural 
programs  improve  productivity  of  crop  and  livestock  production  since  very 
little  land  is  available  for  expanding  total  farm  area. 
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U.S. -Uruguayan  trade:      Domestic  exports   and   imports    for  consumption,    1938  and   1959 


U.S.   exports   to   Uruguay 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Uruguay  \        1958 


1959 


Cotton,    including   linters, 

Barley,    grain 

Corn,    grain 

Hops 

Tobacco 

Seeds,    field  and  garden.., 

Tallow,    inedible 

Food  for  relief  or 

charity 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural       : 

products :     1.2      15.9 

Other  products :    20.2      17.4 

Total  exports :    21.4      33.3 

1/  Less  than  $50,000. 


Million 

Mil 

lion 

dollars 

dollars 

0.1 

7.1 

0 

1.1 

0 

1.0 

.2 

0.2 

.8 

5.9 

0/) 

.2 

0 

.1 

0 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Beef,  canned,  including 
corned , 

Other  meats 

Wool,  unmfd.,  dutiable.... 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free 

Hair,  animal,  unmfd , 

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc.. 

Other  agricultural 

products 

Total  agricultural 

products 

Other  products 

Total  imports 


Million 
dollars 

2.8 
.3 

4.1 
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VENEZUELA 


The  Venezuelan  economy  is  extremely  dependent  upon  exports  of  petroleum 
products.  Agricultural  resources  are  underdeveloped,  and  although  farming 
provides  a  major  source  of  employment,  it  contributes  less  than  10  percent 
of  total  national  income.  Despite  a  large  land  area  relative  to  population, 
many  food  products  are  imported.  Low  farm  productivity  has  contributed  to 
the  continued  poverty  of  most  rural  people  and  encouraged  a  rapid  movement 
to  urban  centers. 

This  population  movement,  together  with  depressed  world  prices  for  petroleum 
after  1957,  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  foreign  exchange  revenues  and  the 
spread  of  urban  unemployment.   The  new  Venezuelan  Government,  elected  in 
1958,  is  attempting  to  bring  about  new  reforms  to  improve  farm  production 
and  rural  conditions  as  part  of  its  program  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

1.  Population  and  land  use, --Venezuela's  land  area  of  352,170  square  miles 
is  located  in  the  tropical  area  drained  by  the  Orinoco  River,   Its  popu- 
lation, estimated  at  6.7  million  in  1960,  is  growing  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  about  3  percent.   Despite  a  significant  urban  movement  since  World 
War  II,  about  40  percent  of  its  people  are  rural. 

Farm  area  was  estimated  at  73  million  acres  in  1956--24  percent  of  the  total. 
Use  of  farmlands  was  as  follows:   Cultivated  and  permanent  crops,  10  per- 
cent; artificial  pasture,  9;  natural  pasture,  51;  forest  and  wastelands,  27. 
Farming  operations  are  generally  limited  to  the  region  lying  north  of  the 
Orinoco  River;  this  includes  the  Andean  highland  region  on  the  west  and 
north  and  the  bordering  central  plains,  lying  north  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

Farms  exceeding  1,000  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2,471  acres),  which  account  for 
three- fourths  of  all  farmlands,  are  important  for  the  production  of  live- 
stock and  commercial  crops.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  farms  are  the 
subsistence  type  with  less  than  5  hectares.   These  small  farms  are  often 
operated  by  sharecroppers  or  occupants,  without  title,  on  public  or  private 
lands. 

2.  Agricultural  production. --Beef  is  the  principal  farm  product,  in  terms 
of  value  and  use  of  land.   Coffee  and  cacao,  Venezuela's  only  export  crops, 
are  grown  in  the  highland  regions  at  elevations  ranging  from  1,500  to 
6,000  feet.   Other  important  commercial  crops  are  rice,  bananas,  sugarcane, 
copra,  sesame,  tobacco,  henequen,  and  sisal.   Corn,  beans,  yuca  (cassava), 
yams,  potatoes,  and  plantains  are  important  as  subsistence  crops  in  rural 
areas.   To  an  increasing  degree,  demand  has  encouraged  commercial  production 
of  dairy  products,  corn,  and  potatoes  near  important  urban  centers. 

3.  Consumption  and  self-sufficiency. --Average  per  capita  food  consumption, 
estimated  to  provide  2,255  calories  per  day  in  1958,  reflects  a  deficit  in 
energy  and  protein  foods  for  many  Venezuelan  people.  At  current  consumption 
levels,  Venezuela  is  self-sufficient  in  production  of  beef,  corn,  sugar, 
yuca  (cassava),  bananas,  plantains,  and  cacao,  which  provide  about  one-half 
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U.S. -Venezuelan  trade:   Domestic  exports  and  imports  for  consumption,  1958  £ind  1959 


U.S.  exports  to  Venezuela 


1958 


1959 


U.S.  imports  from  Venezuela 


1958 


1959 


:  Million  Million 
:   dollars        dollars 

Cattle   for  breeding :  l.U  2.3 

Milk,   dried,    nonfat  and  : 

whole :  12.5  12.2 

Cheese :  1.1  1.3 

Other  dairy  products :  3.2  4.4 

Eggs   in  the   shell :  7.8  5.6 

Pork,    canned :  2.1  3.2 

Other  meats  and  : 

preparations :  1.0  2.2 

Tallow,  inedible :  .6  .8 

Fruits  and  preparations :  11.3  12.1 

Barley  malt :  3.2  3.6 

Oatmeal :  1.5  1.5 

Wheat,  grain :  3.7  13.0 

Wheat  flour :  9.6  2.1 

Other  grains  and  : 

preparations :  4.1  4.6 

Feeds  and  fodders :  1.5  1.4 

Nuts  and  preparations :  .8  .7 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined :  .7  .7 

Other  vegetable  fats        : 

and  oils :  2.2  2.4 

Pulses :  2.1  3.2 

Potatoes,  white :  .5  .5 

Other  vegetables  and        : 

preparations :  3.9  3.1 

Flavoring  sirups,  etc :  2.7  2.8 

Other  agricultural  : 

products :  5.1  5 .6 

Total  agricultural        : 

products :  83 . 6  89.3 

Other  products :  722.5  645.4 

Total  exports :  806.1  734.7 


Coffee,  raw... 

Cacao  beans 

Cocoa  butter 

Other  agricultural 
products 


Total  agricultural 
products , 


Other  products..., 
Total  imports. 


Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

34.1 

20.6 

8.2 

4.6 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.3 

42.9 

25.6 

846.6 

855.5 

889.5 

881.1 
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of  total  calories.  About  one- third  of  the  food  consumed  is  imported,  in- 
cluding most  wheat  and  barley,  with  varying  proportions  of  rice,  pulses, 
potatoes,  fruit,  fats  and  oils,  and  dairy  products. 

4.  Agricultural  policies. --After  1958,  Venezuela  increased  duties  and  other 
restrictions  on  imports  of  many  agricultural  products  in  an  effort  to  con- 
serve foreign  exchange.   The  government  also  encouraged  domestic  production 
by  maintaining  price  supports  upon  several  agricultural  products,  including 
corn,  potatoes,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  and  tobacco.   Long-range  development 
programs  were  set  up  for  cattle,  dairy  products,  hogs,  coffee,  and  cacao, 

as  well  as  for  rural  housing.   Agricultural  credit  was  expanded,  along  with 
training  for  extension  specialists  and  other  technicians. 

Emphasis  upon  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  rural  conditions  is  re- 
flected in  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  enacted  in  March  1960.   The  law  provides 
for  distribution  of  public  and  other  lands  to  qualified  farm  workers, 
tenants,  and  sharecroppers.   It  also  provides  for  the  development  of  trans- 
portation, credit,  marketing,  housing,  education,  technical  assistance,  and 
other  services  needed  to  establish  new  owners  working  agricultural  lands. 

5.  Trade  and  outlook. --Agricultural  exports  are  limited  mainly  to  coffee 
and  cacao,  which  accounted,  in  value,  for  less  than  2  percent  of  total  trade 
in  1959.   In  contrast,  a  wide  variety  of  farm  products  were  imported  with  a 
value  of  $199  million,  approximating  14  percent  of  total  imports.   Agri- 
cultural imports  from  the  United  States  were  $89  million,  about  45  percent 
of  the  total.   Venezuela  is  the  principal  U.S.  market  for  many  farm  products, 
including  barley  malt,  oatmeal,  canned  fruits  and  juices,  eggs,  powdered 
milk,  and  meat  products. 

The  per  capita  index  of  farm  production  rose  3  percent  from  1958  to  1960, 
indicating  larger  output  of  rice,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  milk.   It  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  future  trends,  but  present  emphasis  on  agriculture  and  rural 
development  appears  favorable  to  some  continued  growth  in  farm  production. 
Venezuela  should,  however,  continue  to  be  an  important  market  for  many  agri- 
cultural products. 
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